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Match  fixing:  trio  not  guilty 


Grobbelaar  waits 
for  second  verdict 
as  Fashanu  and 
Segers  celebrate 
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MckVarfoy 

SporttCormpondant 


THE  Football 

Association  said 
last  night  it  was 
investigating  the 
rules  on  betting 
and  forecasting 
results  after  the  former  Eng- 
land international  John  Fa- 
shanu and  ex-Wlmbledon 
goalkeeper  Hans  Segers  were 
cleared  of  the  most  serious  al- 
legations of  match  fixing  in 
British  sport. 

They  were  found  not  guilty 
on  the  45th  day  of  their  retrial 
on  charges  of  conspiring  to 
rig  games  when  a Winchester 
crown  court  jury  returned 
unanimous  verdicts  after 
more  than  26  hours  of 
deliberation. 

The  Malaysian  business- 
man Heng  Suan  Lim,  alleged 
to  be  a middleman  between 
the  players  and  Far  Eastern 
gamblers,  was  also  acquitted. 

Bruce  Grobbelaar,  the  for- 
mer Liverpool  goalkeeper, 
was  found  not  guilty  of  one 
charge  of  conspiracy.  The 
jury  will  continue  deliberat- 
ing today  on  a second  charge 
against  him  of  corruptly  ac- 
cepting £2,000. 

The  FA’s  public  affairs  di- 
rector, David  Davies,  said  last 
night  that  Sir  John  Smith,  a 
former  deputy  commissioner 
of  the  Metropolitan  police, 
had  already  started  the  bet- 
ting and  forecasting  Inquiry 
and  woulti  report  within 
three  months. 

The  verdicts  were  delivered 
by  the  jury  foreman  after  4 Vi 
days  — and  more  than  two 
years  after  the  men  were  first 
arrested. 

Lim  cried  as  he  was 
cleared,  while  Fashanu  and 
Segers  shook  each  other’s 


hands  in  the  doCk  before  em- 
bracing their  legal  teams. 

Fashanu,  the  34-year-old 
former  Wimbledon  striker 
and  Gladiators  television 
presenter,  said  outside  court 
“I  was  dragged  into  this 
storm  2H  to  three  years  ago. 

"Throughout  the  whole  214 
to  three  years  I've  maintained 
my  right  of  silence.  During 
that  whole  time  the  only  I 
words  I’ve  said  were  toot  i 
guilty'. 

‘Tm  not  bitter  at  aH  Now 
all  I want  to  do  is  get  on  with 
my  family  life  with  my  beau- 
tiful wife  and  get  back  to 
friends  back  home." 

Segers,  aged  35,  who  hopes 
to  resume  his  playing  career 
with  Wolverhampton  Wan- 
derers, said  he  was  "abso- 
lutely delighted"  that  his 
name  had  been  cleared. 

‘Today  has  been  an  unbe- 
lievable day.  Especially  for 
my  wife,  it’s  been  a 2*4-year 
nightmare,  but  we  got  the  ver- 
dicts we  wanted  and  deserved 
today. 

“For  all  my  friends  who  in 
the  last  2)4  yean  have  stood 
behind  me,  especially  after 
the  first  trial  . when  wa  didn’t 
get  the  result,  it’s  absolutely 
brilliant  I just  want  to  get 
home  to  my  children  and  tell 
them  the  good  news.” - 

Lim,  aged  32,  said  he  had 
been  “completely  vindicated. 
At  the  moment  I just  want  to 
get  back  to  my  fiunHy  life  and 
concentrate  on  that  and  my 
business  life.” 

The  prosecution  had 
claimed  that  Fashanu,  Lim 
and  Segers  were  part  of  a plot 
to  fix  the  result  of  English 
Premier  League  games  in  the 
early  1990s  on  behalf  of  a Far 
Eastern  gambling  syndicate. 

The  to  light 

after  Chris  Vincent  a former 
business  partner  of  Grobbe- 
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1am  not  bitter  at 
all.  Now  all  I want 
to  do  is  get  on 
with  my  family 
life,  my  beautiful 
wife,  and  go  back 
to  my  friends’ 
John  Fashanu 
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John  Fashanu  pouches  the  air  ontmde  Winchester  crown  coart  yesterday  after  he was  cleared  in  the match  fixing  retrial 


The  last 
two-and-a-half 
years  have  been 
a nightmare,  but 
we  got  the 
verdict  we 
wanted  and 
deserved’ 

Hans  Segers 
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tear,  went  to  the  Sun  news-  court  he  was  stringing  Vln-  A police  investigation  to  have  made  £250,000  in  his 
paper  and  made  allegations  of  cent  along  to  try  to  establish  launched  after  the  Sun  pub-  role  as  a second  middleman 
mafrrh  flying-  who  was  behind  the  scheme  Hshed  its  claims  uncovered  to  Lim. 

On  a videotape  of  a sting  so  he  could  report  them  to  the  telephone  and  banking  evi-  Segers  admitted  he  had 
launched  by  the  paper  and  authorities.  dence  linking  Grobbelaar  received  £45,000  Cram  Lim  for 

Vincent,  the  Zimbabwean  in-  In  his  evidence  he  admitted  with  his  three  co-defondants,  forecasting  the  results  of 
temational  goalkeeper  was  taking  more  than  £8,000  from  Segers  was  alleged  to  have  Dutch  games  for  the  syndi- 
heard  talking  of  throwing  Lim  to  forecast  games  for  the  received  more  than  £100,000  cate,  but  denied  ever  throw- 
games.  betting  syndicate  but  denied  from  the  syndicate  via  Lim  mg  games. 

But  Grobbelaar  Claimed  in  ever  throwing  games.  and  Fashanu,  who  was  said  Fashanu,  who  did  not  give 


evidence  in  either  of  the 
trials,  said  his  money  was  for 
a legitimate  business  venture 
in  Africa  and  for  property 
deals. 

The  jury  bad  watched  high- 
lights of  games  the  goal- 
keepers had  been  involved  in 
and  which  were  alleged  to 
have  been  affected  by  the 


plot.  But  both  the  England 
World  Cup  winner  Gordon 
Banks  and  former  Arsenal 
keeper  Bob  Wilson  gave  evi- 
dence saying  they  had 
watched  the  matches  and 
could  see  nothing  wrong  with 
either  of  the  keepers’  perfor- 
mances in  the  matches  in 
question. 


Bank  takes  heat  for  rate  rise 


Fourth  increase  since  election 
puts  up  the  price  of  mortgages 


Richard  Thomas 
Economic*  Corr— pondont 


THE  of  England 

came  under  Ore  from 
a coalition  oT  industry 
leaders,  trade  unions 
and  MPs  last  night  after  push- 
ing up  interest  rates  for  the 
fourth  time  since  the  general 
election  in  a renewed  attempt 
to  keep  the  lid  on  an  overheat- 
ing economy. 

Brushing  off  business 
warnings  that  dearer  borrow- 
ing would  cause  a wave  of  job 
cuts  and  Investment  cancella- 
tions, the  bank's  monetary 
policy  committee  raised  base 
rates  by  0.25  percentage 
points  to  7 per  cent  after  a 
two-day  meeting. 

The  Cheltenham  and 
Gloucester,  Britain's  fourth- 
biggest  mortgage  lender,  an- 
nounced an  Immediate  in- 
crease In  its  lending  rates, 
and  other  building  societies 
an*  expected  to  foBaw  shortly. 
Typical  GAG  mortgage-hold- 
ers have  seen  their  monthly 
payments  rise  by  £45  since 
polling  day,  the  society  said. 
The  bank,  which  has  had 
control  over  monetary  policy, 
since  May  5,  tried  to  lessen 
the  gloom  by  giving  a.  dear 
bint  that  rata  were  now  high 


enough  to  ensurefbat  the 
Goveameat  hits  itx  lS  per 
cent  target  for  inflation  — 
and  would  be  on  ice  for  at 
toasts  few  months. 

- But  critics  lined  up  to  con- 
demn the  move,  which  they 
said  would  punish  Britain’s 
struggling  export  sector, 
rather  than  consumer* 

The  three  previous  quarter- 
point  Increases  helped  fog  ; 
sterling's  Stonuing  rise  an  tb* 
foreign  exchanges,  boosting 
holidaymakers’  spending 
money  but  making  British 


Kate  Barker,  chief  eco- 


nomic advisor  of  the  Confed- 
eration of  British  Industry, 
said:  “We  are  unhappy  about 
this  fourth  successive  inter- 
est rate  rise.  While  robust 
consumer  spending  points  to 
| strong  growth  in  the  short 
term,  there  is  increasing  evi- 
dence that  the  weakness  in 
the  export  sector  will  slow  the 
pace  of  economic  growth  sig- 
nificantly during  1998.N 

The  CBFs  latest  snapshot  ctf 
retail  activity,  released  yes- 
terday, Indicated  an  easing  of 
the  boom  during  July,  sug- 
gesting that  the  effects  of  the 
windfall  gains  from  building 
society  conversions  could  be 
short-lived. 

The  Trades  Union  Congress 
said  the  bank’s  growing  fears 
that  the  £35  billion  handouts 
would  igotte  inflation  had  led  j 
to  unnecessary  strictness.  j 
“Higher  interest  rata  will  do  ! 
nothing  to  encourage  Indus- 1 
try. to  invest  in  skills  and  new 
capacity,"  deputy  general  sec- 
retary Brendan  Barber  said. 

But  the  Opposition  blamed 
Gordon  Brown,  the  Chancel- 
lor, accusing  him  of  falling  to 
use  his  budget  to  slow  down 
the  buoyant  consumer  sector. 
Shadow  chancellor  Peter  Lfl- 
ley  mi1±  “This  fourth  rate 
rise  in  100  days  is  the  inevita- 
ble result  of  Gordon  Brown’s 
botched  budget  It’s  bad  news 
for  home  owners,  businesses 
and  especially  exporters.”  - 

Market  reaction  to  the 
move,  which  had  been  widely 
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Gun  attack  before 
Dillon’s  murder 


David  Ward 


THE  stepfather  of  five- 
year-old  Dillon  Hull,  shot 
dead  in  a drugs- related 
attack  in  Bolton,  Greater 
Manchester,  had  survived  an- 
other g»n  only  hours 

earlier,  it  emerged  last  night. 

John  Bates  and  Dillon  Hull 
were  watching  television  In 
the  front  room  of  their  home  ; 
In  Bolton  when  a gunman  , 
fired  two  bullets  through  the  | 
window  on  Tuesday  evening,  j 
As  police  continued  their 
search  for  dues  to  what  they 
described  as  “a  tragic  waste 
of  life  and  a vicious  and  cow- 
ardly crime”,  the  detective 
leading  the  hunt  for  the  killer 
refused  to  rule  out  the  possi- 
bility that  nfTirvn  half  been 

shot  deliberately. 

Detective  Superintendent 
Peter  35111s  of  Greater  Man- 
chester police  appealed  to 
anyone  who  might  be  shield- 
ing him  to  make  contact. 

“A  five-year-old  boy  has 
been  cold-bloodedly  murdered 
on  the  streets  of  Deane  in  Bol- 
ton. Where  do  they  draw  the 
line?  Why  don’t  they  phone 
me  confidentially?  I want 
them  to  tell  me  who  is  respon- 
sible and  where  I can  find 
him." 

Later,  forensic  experts 
searched  Dillon's  home  in 


expected,  was  favourable, 
however,  with  traders  seizing 
on  signs  that  rates  would 
remain  cm  hold.  The  FTSE  100 
Index  of  leading  shares  dosed 
up  60  prints  at  5086. 

Erpiainrng  its  decision,  the 
committee  insisted  the  rise 
had  been  necessary  to  put  the 
economy  on  track  to  bit  the 
inflation  target,  hut  added 
that  “upward  pressures  on 
the  exchange  rate  should  be 
reduced  by  the  perception 
that  Interest  rates  have 
reached  a level  consistent 
with  the  Inflation  target". 


l>»d«r  comaKflt,  pago  1 2; 
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Dillon  Hull:  *may  have 
been  shot  deliberately’ 


Jauncey  Street  for  evidence  of 
the  earlier  attack.  A work- 
man who  replaced  the  dam- 
aged window  said  Mr  Bates 
had  told  him  of  the  Incident 
and  shown  him  where  two 
bullets  had  hit  a wsQL 
The  glazier  mm  Dillon  had 
watched  him  as  he  worked. 
"Mr  Bates  fold  me  he  thought 
he  knew  who  had  done  it  but 
he  didn't  say  anything  about 
what  was  behind  it  afl.  He 
struck  me  as  the  kind  of  guy 
who  could  look  after  himself, 
but  he  seemed  frightened  by 
Turn  to  page  3,  column  1 
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Squeeze  on  university  places! % 


army  officer  who 
criticised  services 


Ministers  denounce  admissions 
‘scare’  as  fees  spur  on  applicants 


Donald  MacLeod 
Education  Correspondent 


A LATE  rush  for  free 
university  places 
by  applicants  anx- 
ious to  beat  the 
deadline  for  charg- 
ing fees  provoked  a Azrious 
row  between  ministers  and 
the  admissions  service 
yesterday. 

From  next  year  students 
will  pay  £1,000  a year  tuition 
fees,  the  Government  an- 
nounced last  month.  Tony 
Higgins,  chief  executive  of  the 
Universities  and  Colleges  Ad- 
missions Service,  yesterday 
predicted  up  to  90,000  extra 


would  try  for 
places  this  year  Instead  of 

taWng  a gap  year  as  planned. 

Baroness  Blackstone,  the 
education  and  employment 

minister,  said  this  ^irre- 
sponsible scaremongering’ 
She  said  no  one  had  been  In 
any  doubt  that  fees  were 
bemg  considered  by  Sir  Ron 
year-long  Inquiry 
into  higher  education.  “No 
one  — including  Ucas  — i 
rapid  not  have  foreseen  that 1 
this  was  likely  to  occur  It 
is  therefore  astonishing  that 
there  should  now  be  the  stok- 
ing up  of  fear  for  students 
seeking  entry  and  unneces- 
sary concerns  caused  for  this 
autumn . 


“This  sort  of  irresponsible 
scaremonger lng  helps  no  one 
— neither  the  students,  the 
universities  nor  the  admis- 
sions service.  Raising  fears 

like  this  is  unnecessary  and 
self-fulfilling.” 

In  total  there  have  been 
433,000  applicants  for  310,000 
places.  Mr  Higgins  reported 
that  late  applications  had 
risen  by  36  per  cent  to  7,800 
this  year,  but  he  advised  stu- 
dents not  to  Jump  at  the  first 
offer. 

However,  a substantial  pro- 
portion of  the  90,000  students 
who  would  normally  have  de- 
ferred entry  to  take  a gap  year 
or  reconsider  their  course 
could  apply  to  the  Ucas  clear- 
ing system  this  year.  “It  is 
quite  dear  there  will  be  in- 
creasing pressure  on  places 
and  therefore  students  who 
may  feel  Tm  not  going  to  get  I 


a place  with  these  grades’." 
As  more  than  40  per  cent  of 
students  who  deferred  entry 
changed  their  course  of  study, 
the  rush  could  mean  some 
bad  decisions,  he  said. 

Expectations  that  next 
week's  A level  results  will  be 
better  than  ever  were  height- 
ened by  today's  Scottish 
Highers  which  showed  a 
small  rise  in  the  pass  rate,  be- 
fore appeals,  to  6&5  per  cent, 
and  in  the  percentage  of  A 
grades  to  15U3  per  cent  The  A 
level  pass  rate  has  risen 
steadily  over  the  past  10  years 
to  86  per  cent  in  England, 
Wales  and  Northern  Ireland. 

A good  crop  of  A level  i 
results  will  increase  pressure 
on  those  shopping  around  for 
a place.  In  recent  years  clear- 
ing has  become  more  frenetic, 
with  most  places  snapped  up 
within  days.  Universities  are 


waiting  to  see  bow  many  of 
the  19,000  students  with  Arm 
offers  for  1998  will  abandon 
them  because  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  fees  and  the  phasing 
out  of  maintenance  grants. 

Diana  Warwick,  chief  exec- 
utive of  the  Committee  of 

Vice-Chancellors  and  Princi- 
pals, said  there  was  no  firm 
evidence  of  a rush.  "Our  ad- 
vice is  that  students  should 
not  panic  and  end  up  choos- 
ing an  unsuitable  course" 

But  the  National  Union  of  j 
Students  said  it  was  a “com- 
plete nightmare"  for  pupfls. 

1 There  win  be  extreme  pres- 
sure on  them  to  get  the  right 
results.  It  could  also  push 
people  into  the  wrong  college 
and.  the  wrong  course  — lead- 
ing to  a higher  dropout  rate 
— and  could  put  many  teen- 
agers off  higher  education.” 

Lady  Blacks  tone  denied 


suggestions  that  the  Treasury 
would  allow  unemployed 
young  people  into  university 
as  part  of  the  Government's 
Welfare  to  Work  programme 
even  if  they  were  not  quali- 
fied. “There  was  never  any 
suggestion  that  universities 

would  be  asked  to  take  un- 
qualified young  people.  They 
set  their  own  admission  crite- 
ria, not  the  Government,”  she 
said  in  a radio  interview. 

But  further  education  col- 
leges are  hoping  to  recruit 
thousands  of  young  jobless 
people  on  to  education  and 
training  courses. 

• The  most  up-to-date  list- 
ings of  university  and  college 
vacancies  will  appear  in  the 
Guardian,  starting  with  a 
Special  Results  Day  supple- 
ment on  August  14. 


David  Falrtwll 
DefenctComspowlwt 


a N ARMY  officer  who 
accused  the  armed 
/ lforces  of  an  “obsession 
with  social  class”  in  a Fabian 
Society  pamphlet  and  an 
article  for  the  Guardian  has 
been  suspended  from  his  post 
Major  Eric  Joyce,  36.  who 
works  for  the  army’s  training 
and  recruitment  agency  at 
Upavon.  Wiltshire,  has  been 
barred  from  speaking  to  the 
press  pending  the  outcome  of 
an  Internal  disciplinary  in- 
quiry. He  is  accused  of 
breaching  Queen's  Regula- 
tions by  not  seeking  permis- 
sion — which  would  surely 
have  been  denied  — before 
launching  his  campaign 
against  social,  racial  and  sex- 
ual discrimination. 

Writing  in  the  Guardian  on 
Wednesday,  Major  Joyce  said 
the  armed  forces  must  eradi- 
cate inequality  within  their 
ranks  or  “forgo  our  claim  to 
effectively  represent  the 
country  we  seek  to  defend" 

The  only  group  excluded  , 
from  contributing  freely  to 
the  Government’s  strategic 
defence  review,  he  argued, 
were  the  200,000  servicemen 
and  women  “not  fortunate 
enough  to  be  generals,  admi- 
rals or  air  marshals’'. 

The  army's  failure  to 
recruit  enough  young  soldiers 
and  officers  was  not  surpris- 
ing. he  suggested,  when  they 
were  offered  a working  envi- 
ronment “steeped  In  unfair 
distinctions  based  on  class, 
gender  and  race"  — Major 
Joyce  is  himself  the  product 
of  a Tayside  comprehensive 
school,  and  proud  of  It, 
though  he  thinks  this  should 
be  irrelevant 

Major  Joyce  was  suspended 
from  his  job  in  the  Adjutant 
General’s  corps  yesterday 
afternoon  — and  given  a 
direct  order  not  to  speak  to 
the  press  before  August  27  — 
after  being  offered  a possible 
deal  under  which  he  would 
moderate  his  public  criticism 
and  perhaps  meet  defence 
ministers  to  discuss  his 
complaints. 

But  his  wife  Rosemary,  a 
teacher,  said  he  remained 
“very  resolute"  about  fight- 
ing for  his  cause. 

Mrs  Joyce  added  that  she 
supported  her  husband  “one 
hundred  per  cent”.  Since  go- 
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woman 
wanted 
a house. 
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not even 
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Major  Eric  Joyce:  ordered' 
not  to  talk  to  the  press 


ing  public,  he  had  received 
many  sympathetic  telephone 
calls  and  letters. 

The  Ministry  of  Defence  ar- 
gued yesterday  that  a serving 
officer  should  not  have 
entered  Into  public  debate  on 
political  matters.  “Here  te  a 
public  servant  criticising  the 
Government  while  taking  the 
‘taxpayer’s  shilling’,"  said  an 
army  spokesman. 

“For  very  good  reasons  it 
has  been  a long-established 
convention  that  service  per- 
sonnel do  not  engage  in  pub- 
lic comment  on  matters  of  po- 
litical controversy." 

The  report  of  the  Adjutant 
General's  disciplinary  in- 
quiry will  be  passed  to  Major 
Joyce's  immediate  command- 
ing officer,  who  will  then  de- 
cided what  action  to  take. 
"All  options  are  open,  includ- 
ing dismissal."  said  an  MoD 
spokesman. 

Earlier  this  week  Major 
Joyce  said  that  if  the  army 
decided  to  charge  him.  it 
would  be  a backward  step  — 
“it  would  look  like  we  are  in 
the  dark  ages".  If  they  chose 
not  to  pursue  the  matter, 
however,  It  would  acknowl- 
edge that  Individuals  should 
be  entitled  freely  to  express 
their  opinions. 

The  Fabian  Society 
research  director  who  com- 
missioned the  major’s  pam- 
phlet, Ian  Corfleld,  described 
him  as  “a  really  brave  man" 
who  felt  strongly  about  what 
he  was  saying  and  believed 
that  many  others  in  the 
armed  forces  felt  the  same. 
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Shaalsda  Yousaf  with  her  husband  yesterday  after  she  was  awarded  £2,000 damages  against  the  Glasgow-based  Robb  Estate  Agency  (below  right)  over , 
the  attempted  purchase  of  this  house  (below  left)  in  the  affluent  suburb  of  Newton  Mearns  photosiaphb:  mke  gibbons  I 


Sticky  moment  as  repair 
mission  docks  with  Mir 


Lawrence  Donegan 


JR  N ASIAN  woman  has 
Avon  a legal  action 
gainst  an  estate  agent 
who  prevented  her  viewing  a 
house  because  she  was  black. 

Shaaisda  Yousaf  was 
awarded  £2,000  damages 
against  the  Glasgow-based 
Robb  Estate  Agency  after  a 
sheriff  said  three  of  its  staff 
including  a former  chairman 
of  the  Scottish  branch  of  the 
National  Association  of  Es- 
tate Agents,  had  lied  in  court 
in  an  attempt  to  cover  up  a 
dear  act  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion. The  company  was  also 
ordered  to  pay  £100,000  costs. 

Mrs  Yousaf,  who  has  lived 
In  Glasgow  for  30  years,  took  I 
the  estate  agency  to  court  I 
after  It  repeatedly  thwarted  I 
her  attempts  view  a £90.000  i 
house  in  Newton  Mearns,  one 
of  the  city’s  most  affluent  sub- 
urbs, four  years  ago. 

T was  denied  the  right  to 
buy  the  house  that  I wanted. 
That  is  a very  basic  right  and 
it  was  one  worth  fighting 
for,"  she  said. 

The  Robb  Estate  Agency 
now  faces  an  Inquiry  from  the 
Office  of  Fair  Trading,  which 
has  the  power  to  close  it  down 
or  impose  a fine.  A company 
spokeswoman  said  last  night 
It  was  considering  an  appeal. 

Mrs  Yousaf  said  her  prob- 
lem started  when  she  asked 
staff  at  the  agency  to  send  her 
a schedule  for  the  property. 
'That  took  three  weeks.  Then 
when  1 asked  to  see  the  prop- 
erty. I was  fobbed  off  with  a 
whole  series  of  excuses  — 
that  the  owners  were  on  holi- 
day, that  the  house  was  un- 


Tlm  Radford 
Science  Edftor 


TWO  Russian  cosmonauts 
with  a cargo  of  fresh  food. 
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tidy  that  day  and  it  wouldn't 
be  possible  to  see  it  — but  I 
knew  straight  away  that  rac- 
ism was  at  the  root  of  it  afi. 

“When  my  husband's  secre- 
tary — who  is  Scottish  — 
phoned  up,  she  was  given  an 
appointment  to  view  the 
house  straight  away.  When 
two  Pakistani  people  from  his 
office  called  the  agency,  they 
were  refused,"  she  said. 

“Clearly,  these  people  were 
under  the  misconception  that 
if  Aslans  moved  into  the  prop- 
erty, house  prices  In  the  area 
would  fall/' 

Mrs  Yousaf;  aged  40,  was 
speaking  after  Sheriff  Princi- 
pal Robert  Hay  upheld  her  ap- 
peal against  an  earlier  court 
ruling  that  the  estate  agency's  ! 


failure  to  let  her  view  the 
three-bedroomed  house  was 
due  to  Inefficiency  and 
laziness. 

Raj  Jandoo,  Mrs  Yousafs 
advocate,  argued  that  the 
sheriff  at  the  previous  hear- 
ing misdirected  himself  and 
failed  to  give  sufficient 
weight  to  “completely  un- 
true" answers  which  agency 
staff  bad  given  to  the  Com- 
mission for  Racial  Equality, 
which  was  investigating  the  l 
complaint. 

There  had  been  “sinister” 
'nppesdng  of  the  agency’s  re- 
cords relating  to  the  property 
and  alterations  had  been  made 
to  diary  entries  in  an  attempt 
to  discredit  witnesses  at  the 
original  hearing,  he  said. 


to  overturning  the  previous 
ruling.  Sheriff  Principal  Hay 
said  the  original  ruling  had 
been  speculative.  Ineffeciency 
and  laziness  had  not  been  sug- 
gested by  either  side.  'The 
proper  inference  that  should 
be  drawn  is  that  In  the  ab- 
sence of  an  adequate  or  satis- 
factory explanation  from  the 
agency,  they  discriminated 
against  Mrs  Yousaf  cm  the 
grounds  of  her  race  or  ethnic 
origin." 

The  three  Robb  employees 
Involved  in  the  case,  includ- 
ing George  Storrie,  the  com- 
pany's then  chairman  and 
NASA’s  chairman  in  Scot- 
land. and  office  manager  Jo- 
sephine Wilson,  no  longer 
work  for  the  company. 


Mrs  Yousaf.  who  is  still 
looking  for  a house,  said  die 
had  no  doubt  there  were  other 
Asian  families  in  Scotland 
who  were  being  discrimi- 
nated against 

“Unfortunately,  there  is  a 
growing  number  of  people 
who  have  some  strange  ideas  ' 
about  Asians.  They  don't  like 
the  idea  of  people  moving  in 


next  door  to  them  who  look 
different  and  speak  a different 
language.” 

Her  court  victory  was  wel- 
comed by  Govan  MP.  Moham- 
med Sarwar,  who  said  last 
night  “All  racism  has  to  be 
condemned  but  we  have  to 
hope  that  we  are  moving 
towards  a society  where  there 
is  equality  for  ah.” 


I with  a cargo  of  fresh  food, 
a puncture  outfit  and  letters 
from  Earth  docked  success- 
fully with  the  troubled  Mir 
space  station  on  the  first 
stage  of  a repair  mission  that 
could  still  go  badly  wrong. 

There  was  an  alarming  mo- 
ment when  the  pilots  discov- 
ered that  the  automatic  dock- 
ing system  had  developed  a 
fault  The  two  men  in  the 
Soyuz  spacecraft  had  to 
retreat  about  25  yards  and 
then  dock  manually.  But  after 
a difficult  but  successful 
docking,  they  embraced  Miris 
three-man  crew. 

Tt  was  a technical  malfunc- 
tion,” flight  director  Vladimir 
Solovyov  told  reporters,  at 
mission  control  is  Moscow. 
“The  situation  was  not  criti- 
cal but  we  will  look  into  it” 

Mission  control  already  has 
a lot  to  look  into.  Only  hours 
before;  Russian  officials  ad- 
mitted that  at  least  one  oxy- 
gen generator  cannot  be 
repaired  until  a new  part  ar- 
rives in  September. 

Anatoly  Solovyov,  aged  48,  a 
Mir  veteran,  and  Pavel  Vino- , 
Eradov,  aged  43.  opened  the 
hatch  and  entered  the  space- 
craft to  face  a new  round  of , 


problems.  The  three  men  al- 
ready on  Mir  were  hoping  last 
night  to  start  the  other  genera- 
tor, which  uses  electrolysis  to 
split  water  to  release  oxygen 

The  situation  Is  serious  bat 
not  disastrous.  But  it  Is  an- 
other strain  for  an  already  ex- 
hausted pair  of  Russians  — 
Commander  Vasily  Tsbilyev 
and  Alexander  Lazutkin  — 
who  have  been  aboard  since 
February  and  are  to  depart  on 
August  14.  It  is  also  one  more 
challenge  for  the  two  poised 
to  begin  putting  Mir  bads 
together  again. 

The  spacecraft  was 
launched  11  years  ago  with  an 
expected  life  of  five  years.  It  is 
now  the  cornerstone  of  the 
proposed  $30  billion  (£18.75 
billion)  international  space 
station  to  be  assembled  in 
space  by  teams  of  cosmonauts 
and  astronauts.  The  United 
States  has  been  using  Mir  to 
get  astronauts  used  to  long 
spells  in  space.  The  latest  is 
the  British  bom  astrophysi- 
cist Michael  Foale,  aged  40, 
who  is  due  to  be  relieved  by 
the  shuttle  in  September. 

But  in  the  past  12  months, 
they  have  had  to  deal  with 
overflowing  toilets,  oxygen 
failure,  a fire  and  a leak  in  the 
cooling  system.  In  June,  there 
was  near-tragedy  when  a sup- 
ply ship  damaged  a solar 
panel  and  sent  Mir  spinning. 


Lily  Savage  meets  Baryshnikov 


Review 


Joanna  Coles 


Les  Bailee*  Traekadera 
da  Monte  Carlo 

Joyce  Theatre,  New  York 


THE  OMINOUS  voice 
from  behind  the  curtain 
announced:  "In  accor- 
dance with  the  Russian  ballet 
there  will  be  changes.  And 
finally  we  would  just  like  to 
announce  that  all  our  dancers 
are  In  good  moods."  It’s  about 
time  someone  parodied  classi- 
cal ballet  properly,  and  who 
better  to  do  it  than  Les  Ballets 
Trockadero  de  Monte  Carlo,  a 


spoof  troupe  of  men  In  tights 
I performing  Swan  Lake, 
Giselle  and  The  Nutcracker. 

Igor  Slowpokin,  Maya 
Thicken  thigh  ya,  Dimitri  Leg- 

upski — okay,  so  dancers  in 
drag  with  sflly  names  do  not 
sound  promising  but  Les 
Tracks,  as  they  call  them- 
selves, are  more  than  pretty 

boys  in  Pretty  Polly.  Formed 
in  1974,  they  are  a sophisti- 
cated, dasslcally  trained  cult 
group  of  dancers  who  achieve 
what  was  assumed  impossi- 
ble: making  ballet  fanny. 

No  ballet  company  is  com- 
plete without  a tempestuous 
Russian  and  Les  Tracks  are 
bursting  with  them.  In  the 

opening  scene  ofLe  Lac  des 
Cygnes,  Vanya  Verikosa,  Ma- 
llnkaya  Lubyankaand  nionya 


Lycantbropovna  thunder 
their  way  across  the  stage 
miming  their  tantrums  in 
front  of  the  audience. 

What  saves  this  pro- 
gramme, comprising  Swan 
Lake,  Pas  de  Deux  and  Pa- 
quita,  from  being  more  than  a 
mere  pantomime  is  the  sheer 
strength  and  vigour  of  the 
dancing.  Male  dancers  do  not 
usually  perform  on  pointe(too 
heavy)  or  the  splits,  but  then 

Les  Trocks  are  not  as  other 
troupes.  Heavens,  Richard 
Avedon  even  thought  them 
pretty  enough  to  photograph 
for  Vogue.  Hairy-chested  they 
may  be,  but  they  are  feather- 
light  on  their  feet,  as  they  pir- 
ouette, arabesque  and  twirl  in 
their  tutus  across  the  stage. 

The  butt  of  their  balletic  hu- 


mour is  the  more  ludicrous 
Classical,  choreography  that  fe- 
male  dancers  have  put  up 
with  for  years.  The  usual  flirt- 
terings  of  the  dying  swan  turn 

into  a wild,  neurotic  beating  of  I 

wings;  file  corps  de  ballet  are 

transformed  into  a ruthless,  1 

competitive  team  of  cheer- 
leaders who  trip  each  other  up 
In  a scene  that  would  have 
Balanchine  trembling  lu his 
grave. 

It's  Lily  Savage  meets  Bar- 
ysbnikov,  a strange  and  yet 
compelling  combination.  You 

don't  need  to  know  about  bal- 
let to  appreciate  the  humour 
or  the  energy  or  the  talent  of 

the  stars.  Swan  Lake  wm 
never  be  the  same  again. 

ThisreDteusappearedin 
some  editions  yesterday. 
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it's  a triumph’ 
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The  wreck  of  the  Maria  Asumpta,  above,  after  it  'broke  np  on  rocks  off  Cornwall  In  1995  and  the  137-year-old  vessel  in  its  former  glory  photograph  aaow;  sam  Morgan  moore  Marti  Litchfield  on  his  way  to  court  photograph;  ttm  cuff 


Tragic 
end  to 
ship’s 
137-year 
history 

AS  THE  world’s  oldest 
working  sailing  ship, 
the  Maria  Asmnpta 
had  enjoyed  a rich  and  var- 
ied history-  before  meeting 
its  end -on-  the  submerged 
rocks  of  the  north  Cornwall 
coast,  writes  Geoffrey  Gibbs. 

Saved  from  demolition  by 
Mark  Litchfield,  who 
bought  her  in  1980,  the 
Spanish  built  square-rigger 
took  on  a new  lease  of  life 
in  films  and  promotional 
work,  drawing  large 
crowds  wherever  she  put 
into  port 

Her  arrival  in  Padstow  at 
the  end  of  May  1995  was  ea- 
gerly anticipated  by  resi- 
dents and  visitors  to  the 
coralsh  fishing  village. 

Walkers  and  sightseers 
on  the  clifftop  coastal  path 
were  treated  to  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  137-year-old 
vessel  in  full  sail  as  tt 
headed  south  towards  the 
Camel  estuary.  But  their 
delight  turned  to  horror  as 
the  ship  foundered  and  was 
dashed  to  pieces  on  the 
rocks,  with  several  captur- 
ing its  last  moments  on 
camera. 


Emily  MacEarlane,  aged 
19,  assistant  bosun  on  the 
fateful  voyage,  had  been 
helping  to  set  the  sails 
when  the  vessel  went  down 
at  Rumps  Point  The  art 
student  from  Felixstowe, 
Suffolk,  was  lost  when  the 
ship  broke  up  and  rolled  off 
the  rocks.  Her  body  was 
recovered  a month  later. 

Only  days  before  the 
Maria  Asmnpta  bad  set  sail 
for  Padstow  she  had  been 
hailed  a heroine  when  she 
saved  a man  from  drown- 
ing in  Gloucester  Docks. 

Anne  Taylor,  aged  51, 
from  Wallingford,  Oxford- 
shire, had  given  up  a well- 
paid  secretarial  job  with  an 
advertising  firm  to  become 
the  ship’s  cook.  The  adven- 
ture-loving widow  had  been 
photographing  the  rocks 
moments  before  disaster 
struck. 

According  to  crew  mem- 
bers she  appeared  to  be 
standing  on  the  ship  frozen 
with  fear  before  it  broke 
up. 

John  Shannon,  aged  30, 
the  second  engineer,  from 
Queensland,  Australia,  was 
regarded  as  a quiet  and 
conscientious  crow  mem- 
ber. He  managed  to 
scramble  on  to  rocks  after 
the  Marla  Asmnpta  hit  the 
rocks  but  was  washed  Into 
the  sea. 


The  Maria  Asumpta, 
built  of  Spanish  pine  on  the 
beach  at  Badalona,  near 
Barcelona,  In  1858.  started 
life  as  a general  cargo  car- 
rier. trading  between 
Spain,  south  America  and 
Cuba. 

Under  owner-skipper 
Jos4  Isem,  its  maiden  voy- 
age in  the  autumn  of  that 
year  was  from  Barcelona  to 
Buenos  Aires,  carrying  tex- 
tiles on  the  outward  voyage 
before  loading  up  in  Argen- 
tina with  salt  beef  for  the 
Caribbean. 

In  the  1940s,  the  127-ton 
vessel  — by  how  named  Ci- 
udad de  Inca  and  fitted 
with  a single  engine  — is 
thought  to  have  been  in- 
volved in  smuggling  based 
on  the  Balearic  Islands. 

A big  rebuild  in  the  1960s 
created  more  cargo  space 
but  spoiled  its  lines  with 
the  installation  of  a deck 
house  and  funnel. 

Mark  Litchfield  became 
the  brig's  final  owner  when 
he  was  looking  for  a ship  to 
feature  in  the  film  Taipan. 
By  now  redundant  as  a 
cargo  carrier,  it  was  tied  up 
in  Malaga  as  a storehouse 
for  naval  oil  drams  and  was 
due  to  be  burned  at  sea. 

He  bought  the  ship  for  the 
price  of  its  engines,  lov- 
ingly restored  her  and  put 
it  to  sea  as  a two-masted 


brig  once  more  in  June 
1982.  It  was  renamed  Maria 
Asumpta  in  1988  in  honour 
of  Us  130th  birthday. 

Litchfield  had  been  in- 
volved with  the  sea  and 
ships  all  his  adult  Ufe.  He 
joined  the  navy  in  1959 
aged  19,  rising  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  and  gaining 
Ocean  Navigation  and  Offi- 
cer of  the  Watch  certifi- 
cates during  his  service. 
Tall  ships  became  his  pas- 
sion when  he  returned  to 
civilian  life  in  1970. 

It  was  a feature  of  the 
trial  that  despite  the  loss  of 
life  on  the  ship’s  final  voy- 
age, some  survivors  contin- 
ued to  express  their  confi- 
dence in  Litchfield. 

Others,  however,  were 
fierce  in  their  criticism. 
Adam  Pursar,  a veteran  tall 
ships  sailor  who  had  ad- 
vised taking  a more  north- 
erly course  on  the  approach 
to  Padstow,  said  he  Celt  ut- 
terly let  down  by  Litch- 
field’s actions. 

When  Litchfield  bought 
the  Maria  Asumpta  he  al- 
ready owned  a ship,  the 
Marques.  That  sank  in 
tragic  circumstances  in  a 
squall  off  Bermuda  in  1984 
with  the  loss  of  19  lives. 

He  had  not  been  aboard 
the  Marques  and  had  never 
been  accused  of  any  crimi- 
nal offence  over  its  loss. 


Earlier  gun  attack  was  made  on  home  of  murdered  boy 


continued  from  page  l 
what  had  happened.  He  told 
me  he  had  been  watching  TV 
when  the  shots  were  fired  out 
of  the  blue.  The  little  lad  had 
apparently  been  with  him.” 

Mr  Bates,  who  was 
wounded  in  the  stomach  and 
cradled  his  stepson  in  his 
arms  as  he  lay  dying,  <s  now 
under  police  guard  at  an  un- 
named hospital.  Dillon's 
mother,  who  gave  birth  to  an- 
other son  only  days  ago,  was 
with  him  on  Wednesday 
night. 

police  have  found  the  crash 


helmet  thrown  away  by  the 
killer  as  he  fled  and  are  also 
examining  footage  from  a se- 
curity camera.  They  have  es- 
tablished that  the  yellow 
Metro  used  in  the  attack  had 
passed  through  seven  hands 
in  recent  weeks. 

Mr  Ellis  said  Mr  Bates,  who 
had  previously  lived  lu  Black- 
bum  and  may  have  moved  to 
escape  another  revenge 
attack,  was  known  to  police 
and  that  officers  had  visited 
his  home  several  times 
following  complaints.  “Mr 
Bates  has  co-operated  as  best 


he  can  at  this  stage.  We  were 
only  able  to  get  to  him  for  a 
few  minutes  after  his  injury.” 

He  appealed  for  informa- 
tion as  police  carried  oat  an 
intensive  search  of  Bankfield 
Street,  where  Dillon  died. 

"There  are  obviously  more 
people  who  know  about  this 
incident  than  those  who  have 
come  forward.  I am  quite  sat- 
isfied this  man  is  being  har- 
boured. He  has  confided  in 
somebody.  They  will  have  dis- 
cussed tt  and  they  will  know 
what  he  has  done.  Whatever 

illegal  activities  this  person  is 


involved  in,  they  must  ask 
themselves  where  they  draw 
the  line.” 

Bill  Handforth,  headteacher 
of  Pike's  Lane  primary 
school,  which  Dillon  had 
attended  since  moving  into 
the  area  six  months  ago,  de- 
scribed him  as  a delightful  lit- 
tle boy.  Flowers,  cards  and 
soft  toys  have  piled  up  at  the 
entrance  to  Bankfield  Street 

Detectives  said  the  man 
they  were  looking  for  was 
white,  5ft  lOin  to  6ft  tall,  «llm, 
with  a sallow  complexion  and 
dark  brown  hair. 


O The  latest  wave  of  stadiums  (Bolton,  Devise  Stoke  and 

Sunderland  are  new  this  season)  are  taking  football  from 
the  world  of  cheap  lager  and  rain  into  the  crew-cut 
surroundings  of  all-round  family  entertainment 


Jonathan  Glancey  on  a new  age  for  football 
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Three  died  as  vessel  hit  rocks 


Geoffrey  Gibbs 


THE  captain  of  an  his- 
toric sailing  ship  was 
jailed  for  18  months 

yesterday  after  being 

found  guilty  of  the 
manslaughter  of  three  crew 
members  who  were  washed 
overboard. 

Mark  Litchfield,  aged  56,  a 
former  royal  navy  officer, 
was  among  survivors  who 
managed  to  scramble  ashore 
when  the  Maria  Asumpta  was 
dashed  to  pieces  on  the  north 
Cornwall  coast  after  its  en- 
gines failed. 

Anne  Taylor,  aged  51,  John 
Shannon,  30.  and  Emily  Mac- 
farlane,  19,'  died  when  the-137- 
year-old  vessel  hit  submerged 
rocks  and  broke  up  at  Rumps 
Point  near  Padstow  harbour, 
Cornwall,  in  May  1996. 

Exeter  Crown  Court  was 
told  that  the  tragedy  hap- 


pened as  a result  of  gross  neg- 
ligence by  UtchfleM,  who 
was  In  breach  of  his  duty  of 
care  to  those  on  board. 

Despite  adverse  winds  and 
tides  he  took  the  ship  close 
inshore  along  a coastline  no- 
torious as  a sailing  ships’ 
graveyard  to  give  those  on  the 
difftops  a good  view. 

The  court  was  also  told  that 
Litchfield  had  overridden  ex- 
pert advice  and  allowed  con- 
taminated diesel  fuel  to  be 
pumped  back  Into  the  ship’s 
fuel  tanks  after  a refit. 

The  jury  found  him  guilty 
by  a majority  verdict  They 
had  deliberated  for  more  than 
14  hours  at  the  end  of  a trial 
lasting  more  than  five  weeks. 
Mrs  MacFarlane,  with  her  30- 
year-old  daughter  Lora  by  her 
side,  described  her  lost 
daughter  Emily  as  “an  ex- 
tremely talented,  loving  girl 
with  such  potential  and  zest 
for  Ufe". 


She  said:  “There  is  a huge 
void  in  our  lives."  . 

Anne  Taylor’s  sister,  Mrs 
Joan  Bell,  said  justice  had 
been  done  and  added:  ‘Tt 
should  never  have  hap- 
pened." 

Litchfield,  close  to  tears 
when  he  told  how  those  who 
died  were  “washed  away  like 
rag  dolls’ \ had  denied  there 
was  anything  unsafe  in  the 
course  he  had  followed.  He 
said  he  had  not  knowingly 
put  dirty  fuel  back  into  the 
tanks. 

“That  would  be  spoiling  the 
ship  for  a ha’porth  of  tar”  he 
told  the  court  “The  crew 
were  my  friends.  There  is  no 
way  I wanted  to  put  the  ship 
or  -any  of  the  crew  in  jeo- 
pardy.” . 

= The  Marla  Asumpta  set  out 
from  Gloucester  docks  on  May 
36  1995.  On  board  was  a crew 
of  14  Including  Ms  Taylor,  the 
ship's  cook,  Mr  Shannon, 


second  engineer,  and  Ms  Mac- 
farlane,  the  assistant  bosun. 
Nine  of  the  crew  members  left 
the  ship  near  Swansea. 

Tragedy  struck  four  days 
Into  the  voyage  as  the  two- 
masted  brig  made  its  way 
south  from  Hartland  point 
towards  the  Camel  estuary. 

The  prosecution  said  Litch- 
field broke  two  of  sailing’s 
golden  rules  by  taking  the 
Maria  Asmnpta  close  to  the 
coastline  and  putting  her  on  a 
lee  shore  — a situation  in 
which  because  of  the  wind  di- 
rection the  ship  moves  side- 
ways towards  the  shore. 

Approaching  the  Mouls 
rock  south  of  TintageL  Litch- 
field ordered  the  engines  to  be 
started.  But  after  only  five 
minutes  they  failed,  dogged 
by  contaminated  fuel. 

As  stunned  people  on  the 
clifftop  looked  on,  die  ship  hit 
submerged  rocks  and  broke 
up. 


{Heinz 


Double-digit  earnings  growth 
into  tiie  next  century 

Annualized  total  return  of  21.8%  over  the  past  20  years 


faAJJ.OTtitiitr 

Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 


4k  WiffimR.  Johnson 
President  and  Chief  Operating  Officer 


'Fiscal  1997  was  a watershed  for  HJ.  Heinz  Company  - a point  of 
departure  for  a new  millennium.  With  exceptional  speed  and 
careful  deliberation  we  undertook  an  ambitious  global 
reorganisation  to  sharpen  our  focus,  streamline  our  production 
and  generate  significant  savings  to  improve  margins  and  support 
our  brands. 

'Project  Millennia  is  expected  to  generate  approximately  $120 
million  in  pretax  savings  in  Rscal  1998,  increasing  to  about  $200 
mifiion  upon  foil  implementation.  We  also  expect  improved  profit 
margins,  higher  return  on  invested  capital  and  greater  asset 
productivity-  During  the  next  five  years,  we  anticipate 
generating  free  cash  flow  of  over  $2  billion  to  apply  toward  debt 
reduction,  acquisitions  and  share  repurchase. 

'I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  Heinz  employees  worldwide  who  have 
made  Project  Millennia  a success.  The  leadership  of  Bill  Johnson 
as  president  and  COO  has  been  critical  to  its  implementation. 

~The  directors'  commitment  to  Heinz  shareholders  is  reflected 
by  the  amn/alizod  total  return  of  21.8%  over  the  past  20  years, 
compared  to  15£%  for  Standard  & Poor's  500. 

Hifhea  I became  CEO  ia  / 979,  Heinz's  market  capitalization  was 
$300  million,  today  it  is  $17  billion Haw  was  it  done?  By 
emphasis  on  big  brands,  by  expansion  into  new  global  markets, 
by  product  innovation,  by  low-cost  operations,  by  excellent 
management  and  by  focusing  on  shareholders,  consumers  and 
customers.  We  will  continue  with  this  winning  formula  to 
generate  donble-digit  namings  growth  into  the  next  century. 

'1  am  proud  to  lead  one  of  the  world's  premier  food  companies  - 
a global  enterprise  dedicated  to  generating  exceptional 
shareholder  value/ 
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Watchdog  criticises  privatised  rail 


services 


Carriages  left 
standing  idle 
in  dispute  over 
leasing  charge 


Trains  ‘unreliable 
and  overcrowded’ 


ftP 


i c 
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MORE  than  700  railway 
carriages  are  moth* 


I VI  carriages  are  moth* 
balled  while  thousands  of 
passengers  are  squeezed  on 
crowded  trains,  writes  Keith 

Harper. 

The  train  operators  say 
they  are  too  expensive  to 
hire,  though  the  leasing 
companies  refuse  to  drop 
their  prices. 

Although  ticket  sales  are 
up  £14  million  on  a year 
ago,  companies  are  trying 
to  use  carriages  more  effi- 
ciently rather  than  hire 
them  at  £10,000  each  a 
month.  The  three  compa- 
nies that  Inherited  British 
Rail’s  rolling  stock  — Por- 
terbrook  Leasing,  Ever- 
sholt  Train  Leasing,  and 
Angel  Trains  — own  11,400 
between  them,  bat  ac- 
knowledge 720  are  not  in 
use.  They  do  not  plan  to 
reduce  prices.  Porterbrook 
said:  “We  make  an  eco- 
nomic return  like  anyone 
else.  We  are  in  business 
with  a substantial  risk." 

The  pressure  group  Save 
our  Railways  wants  an  in- 
quiry by  the  rail  franchise 
director,  John  O’Brien. 


Keith  Harper 
Transport  Editor 


FAR  too  many  trains 
are  late,  unreliable 
and  overcrowded,  and 
privatisation  has  not 
produced  the  magic  wand  to 
cure  the  Industry’s  JEs,  the 
rail  passenger  watchdog 
group  concluded  yesterday  in 
its  report  covering  the  first 
year  since  the  industry  was 
removed  from  the  public 
sector. 

David  Bertram,  chairman 
of  the  Central  Rail  Users’ 
Consultative  Committee,  said 
passengers  want  “consistency 
and  Improvement”  today,  not 
at  some  time  In  the  future, 
and  “until  we  see  that,  I don't 
see  any  move  towards  a feel 
good  factor  on  the  railways”. 

The  report  says  that  passen- 
gers still  have  to  put  up  with 
too  many  cancellations,  ser- 
vice failures  and  interrup- 
tions. It  also  criticises  the  rail 
franchise  director  for  failing 
to  ensure  that  new  passenger 
charters  are  as  good  as  those 
by  which  British  Rail  bad 
operated. 


Going  nowhere  — Carriages  stored  at  an  army  base  In  Worcestershire  and  awaiting  hire 


PHOTO&MFtt  AfflWEW  PARTRIDGE 


Mr  Bertram  said  the  major- 
ity of  passengers,  mainly 
commuters,  had  seen  little 
change.  “For  many,  their  ser- 
vice is  still  lacking  in  atten- 
tion to  many  details  such  as 
catering,  the  right  type  of  roll- 
ing stock,  or  accurate  and  im- 
partial information.” 

The  report  reveals  a North- 
South  divide  an  passengers’ 
complaints  to  the  committee. 
While  the  number  of  com- 
plaints overall.  Including  the 
NOrth*  fell  for  the  first  time  in 
15  years,  in  the  South-east 
they  rose  by  49  per  cent  — - 
and  those  for  security  and 
safety  were  np  by. 84  per  cent 

The  secretary,  Mike  Patter- 
son, said  overcrowding  was 
the  main  cause  of  the  “huge 
increase”  In  complaints  from 
-the  London  area.  This  was 
mainly  due  to  the  reduction 
in  the  length  of  some  comuter 
trains,  with  some  operators 
replacing  old  12-car  trains 
with  new  ones  of  only  eight 
cars. 

Mr  Bertram  agreed  that 
complaints  from  London  com- 
muters had  “impacted  nega- 
tively on  the  general  public 
perception  of  the  railway 


scene”.  To  get  an  improve, 
meat,  he  said  “we  will  bure  to 
turn  to  eastern  prayers”. 

- Although  passenger  num- 
bers have  increased  by  8 per 
cent,  Mr  Bertram  said  ttev 
would  not  see  any  new  trains 
for  at  least  a year.  While  the 
level  of  expectations  bad  been 
raised,  there  was  still  “a  very 
long  way  to  go*  for  the  23 
train  operating  companies. 
Passengers  had  seen  nothing 
yet. 

The  committee  is  also  con- 
cerned that  passengers  are 
suffering  from  using  more 
than  one  train  operator  fer 
their  Journeys.  It  was  now 
possible  to  travel  from  Lon- 
don to  Glasgow,  a distance  4* 
401  miles,  for  £25.  but  for  a 
cross-country  journey  with 
two  operators  from  Leeds  to 
Norwich  (191  miles)  the  fere 
was  £42. 

Mr  Bertram  attacked  some 
operators  for  introducing  hus 
services  in  parallel  with  exist- 
ing train  services. 

He  said  connecting  rail  ser- 
vices were  likely  to  be  heavily 
subsidised,  and  any  substan- 
tial loss  of  passengers  could 
see  the  service  wiped  out. 
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News  in  brief 


Coroner’s  plea  on 
blood  clot  training 


A CORONER  has  called  for  improved  training  for  GPs  to  notice 
warning  signs  of  blood  clots.  Harold  Price,  a coroner  in  Wal- 
thamstow, east  London,  said  in  a letter  to  the  Lancet  that  in 

each  of  the  four  inquests  he  has  presided  over  in  the  past  year 

conrerning  women  who  died  while  taking  the  contraceptive 
pul,  there  were  problems  with  GPs  not  recognising  some  erf  the 
early  symptoms  of  thrombosis  of  the  legs  and  lungs. 

“Although  the  incidence  of  fatal  thromboembolism  is  small 
we  are  dealing  with  a group  of  otherwise  healthy  young  women 
with  what  otherwise  would  be  a longlife  expectancy."  Dr  Price 
says  that  thought  should  be  given  to  requiring  all  GPs  who 
prescribe  the  pill  to  undergo  special  training  sessions  orea- 
msed  by  the  Faculty  of  Family  Planning. 


Dixc 


Teenage  pregnancy  appeal 


FAMILY  planning  groups  caHedyesterdayforbettersexeduca- 
taan  and  facilities  for  young  people  after  government  statistics 
showed  a rise  in  teenage  pregnancies.  Figures  from  the  Office  of 

National  Statistics  showed  the  under-16  conception  rate  in  1995  in 

England  and  Wales  had  risen  for  the  second  successive  year,  from 
82  per  1,000  girls  aged  13  to  15  in  1994  to  85.  Among  15  to  19-year- 

olds  the  rate  increased  from  5&6  per  1,000  girls  to  58.7. 

Brook  Advisory  Centres,  whirii  specialise  in  confidential  sex 
advice  to  teenagers,  said  that  a lack  of  publicity  about  local 
services  was  a big  contributory  factor  in  the  slow  progress  in 
combatting  unwanted  teenage  pregnancy.  — Chris  MihiU 
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Pour  held  over  racist  concert 


POLICE  forces  around  the  country  are  tryingto  identify  the 

secret  venue  of  a neo-Nazi  rock  concert  planned  for  the  weekend. 
Four  people — Including  two  Americans — remained  in  custody 
in  Cardifflast  night  after  officers  in  protective  gearraided  a Oat  In 
thedty,  seizing  weapons  and  large  quantities  ofllterature. 

Anti-fascist  campaigners  are  warning  that  up  to  1,000  racist 
skinheads  from  across  Europe  are  expected  at  a Rock  Against 
Communism  festival  to  beheld  at  an  unidentified  venue  in  South 
Wales  on  Saturday. 

About  40  police  with  snifler  dogs  carried  out  an  early  morning 
rai  d in  the  Ely  district  of  Cardiff  arresting  a local  man  a ged  29  and 
his  girlfriend,  22-  Two  American  men,  aged  22  and  25,  were  also 
held  for  questioning. 
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CPS  to  study  drowning  case 


A FILE  on  the  woman  at  the  centre  of  a police  investigation  into 
the  drowning  of  two  young  girls  on  a birthday  barbecue  is  being 
sent  to  the  Crown  Prosecution  Service,  police  confirmed  yester- 
day. Wendy  Dodd,  aged  40,  a mother  of  two,  was  looking  after 
playmates  Jasmine  Neville  and  Chariea  Fax,  both  eight,  from 
Burley,  Leeds,  when  they  drowned  In  the  River  Wharfe  near 
Otley,  West  Yorkshire. 

A police  spokesman  said:  “A  woman  was  interviewed  yester- 
day and  a file  is  being  prepared  to  be  sent  to  the  CPS.”  The 
children  spent  most  of  the  afternoon  playing  on  the  river  hank 
An  Inquest  in  Leeds  later  heard  that  at  about  6pm,  four  of  the 
adults  left,  leaving  Mrs  Dodd  looking  after  the  youngsters. 


SAVE  UP  TO 
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33%  OFF  H0MEBASE 


KITCHENS 


Save  up  to  33%  off  selected  Homebase  kitchen  units* and  discover 

other  great  offers  instore  too. 

We  ll  even  plan  your  kitchen  with  you  and  then  deliver  it.  free 

TUeBelf  - BUY  HOW,  PAY  SPRING  *98. 

THERE  S NO  DEPOSIT  AND  NOTHING  TO  PAV  UNTIL  1ST  MARCH  ’98.* 


/(Guardian 
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fiAlNSBURY'8  HOU8E  4 OARDEN  CENTRES 

FOR  OUR  FREE  BROCHURE  FREEPHONE  0500  5M  027 
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My  on  death  penalty 


Court  plea  to  save 
Saudi  case  nurses 


K®**iy  Evans 


A COMPLEX  court 
action  is  beginning 

in  Australia  by  two 
British  nurses 
cnarged  with  murder  in 
Saudi  Arabia.  They  are  seek- 
ing to  disqualify  the  Austra- 
lian relatives  of  the  murder 
victim  from  any  role  In  deter- 
mining their  punishment. 

Frank  Gilford,  brother  of 
the  murdered  nurse  Yvonne 
Gilford,  who  was  aged  51,  has 
consistently  demanded  that 
Lucille  McClauchlan,  31,  and 
Deborah  Pany,  38,  be  pub- 
licly beheaded  if  found  guilty 
by  the  Saudi  court.  The  only 
other  living  relative  is  her  92- 
year-old  mother,  believed  to 
be  suffering  from  Alzheimer’s 
disease. 

The  Adelaide  lawyer  for  the 
nurses,  Michael  Burnett, 
he  had  been  informed  that 


under  Saadi  law  the  heirs  of 
the  murdered  woman  must  be 
unanimous  in  calling  for  the 
death  penalty. 

Jonathan  Ashbee,  Parry’s 
brother-in-law,  said  the  first 
Part  of  the  court  action  would 
he  to  seek  medical  documen- 
tation to  confirm  that  Mrs 
Gilford  is  mentally  incompe- 
tent to  decide  on  the  issue. 

“We  have  hired  an  Indepen- 
dent geriatric  specialist  to 
give  his  assessment  to  the 
court,*’  Mr  Ashbee  explained 
yesterday. 

The  court  action  will  then 
seek  to  declare  that  Mr  Gil- 
ford played  a prejudicial  role 
in  the  case  by  celling  for  the 
death  penalty. 

The  famines  of  tha  nurses 
are  then  hoping  that  with  the 
two  closest  relatives  of  the 
murdered  nurse  eliminate^ 
from  the  case  the  role  of 
guardian  can  be  transferred 
to  the  South  Australian  court. 


As  the  death- penally  Is  not 
allowed  under  the  Australian 
constitution,  the  way  would 
be  paved  for  clemency. 

The  court  proceed  mgs  in 
Saudi  Arabia  are  to  resume 
on  Sunday,  but  if  the  case  in 
Australia  is  not  resolved  by 
then,  foe  families  say  they 
will  seek  a three  to  four- week 
adiotnnment 

Ms  Gilford  was  found  dead 
in  her  apartment  on  Decem- 
ber u with  21  stab  wounds. 
The  nurses  confessed  to  her 
murder  but  later,  retracted 
their  statements,  saying  they 
had  been  secured  under  du- 
ress by  the  Saudi  police. 

Under  Saadi  law,  once  a 
suspect  has  confessed  the 
court  moves  quickly  to  give 
its  verdict,  but  in  this  case 
the  court  has  allowed  their 
lawyers  to  speak  in  court 

The  police  have  yet  to  pres- 
ent any  evidence  to  back  up 
their  charges. 


Nine  out  of  1 0 cars  fail  theft  security  tests 


■EARLY  90  per  cent  of  cars 
lean  be  broken  into  within 
two  minutes,  thus  failing 
Home  Office  vehicle  safety 
requirements,  according  to 
test  results  out  yesterday. 

But  British  cars  are  the 
most  secure  on  the  market 
and  come  closest  to  satisfying 
Home  Office  guidelines,  the 
tests  conducted  by  What  Car? 
magazine  disclosed. 

Of  the  72  models  subjected 
to  break  in  and  drive  away 
tests.  64  could  be  broken  into 


within  two  minutes,  and 
some  in  a matter  of  seconds. 

Home  Office  guidelines  say 
rats  must  resist  attempts  to 
drive  them  away  for  a further 
five  minutes  after  being  bro- 
ken into.  Sixty-one  per  cent  of 
the  72  cars  passed  this  five- 
minute  test,  3 per  cent  more 
than  last  year. 

In  an  overall  security 
league  table  compiled  from 
the  test  results,  the  Jaguar 
XK8  and  the  Range  Rover  4.0 
SE  were  joint  top,  with  90  ont 


Of  a mjnrtmnm  of  100  pnirrt-g 

These  were  two  of  the  eight 
cars  that  passed  both  break-in 
and  drive  away  tests. 

At  the  foot  of  tiie  table,  with 
10  points  each,  were  the  Volks- 
wagen Polo  L4  CL  flvedoor 
and  the  Renault  Clio  1.4  RT. 

The  cars  were  tested  by 
"What  Car?  security  consul- 
tants* who  applied  Home 
Office  backed  attack  test 
methods  using  tools  specifi- 
cally chosen  to  replicate  a 
professional  thief  s kit 
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No  one  stockB  more  dgital 
cameras. 


ADVICE  YOU  CM  TRUST 

Welhefc)  you  find  the  d&tai 
camera  that’s  right  tor  you 
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If  Vs  new,  we've  got  it 
Come  in  and  see  it  now. 
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Aft  products  are  bedoBd  fay 
Mastercane,  Britain’s  biggest 
service  and  repek  network. 


BUY  NOW  PAY  MAY  1998 

ON  ALL  D.G.TAL  CAMERAS 


DIGITAL  CAMERAS  ggP 
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New  Technology  See  it  first 


at  Dixons 


t t>gtealysKxedimaoes -no  more  flfrn  or  developing. 

> BLjit-in  LCD  screen  for  instant  yfewrip. 

» OowNoad  images  onto  your  PC  to  ftjstrats  docunanta; 
fax  and  e-mal  yow  pictures.  - - - 

• Uqjtf  memory  stow  increase  image  storage  - up  to  as  mery  as  192  shot* 
■ knagemwRxftation  software  enables  improvement  and 
mocSficalon  of  your  pictures. 


• 320x240 pixels. 

.•  Stores  up  to  96  images. 

• US' LCD  screen. 

• 2Mb  bitamal  memory 
■ vtaw  up  to  9 knages 

a one  dm*.  £ 


wwcaassSL  £34asa 


29993 


• 640  X 480  pixels. 

• Stores  ix>  to  47  images. 

• 2Mb  flesh  memory  card. 

• Self-tinner. 

• MKrotacflty 

• Includes  Photo  intact 
software. 


£49999 


• 640x480  pixels. 

• Stores  t*>  to  S2  images. 

• fWlanti  memory 

• 18“  TFT screen. 

Wbs  £57939. 


640x480  ptak. 

2Mb  memory 
Stores  up  to  80  hogss. 
JggSyCW. 


£499 


• 640x480  pixels. 

• Scores  is  to  60  kn  _ 

• hckxleszMb  Smart  medta  card. 

• 18”  LCD  monitor. 

• ADOBE  Photo  DeUuxe 
software. 

Was  £59399. 


£49933 


• 084x660  ptafe. 

• Stores  14)  to  120  images. 


Phams  Dead 


£499.99  iMwSVrosg  £04099 


SA\YO  VPCG200 


•640x480  pixels. 

• 4Mb  memory 

• Ultra-high  technology 
LCD  screen. 

• Voice  memo  fedfity 

• Stores  up  to 120  images. 

• Indudes  MQ  Photostat^ 
NBA  Photo  Wold 
software  end  case  . 
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Vims  fears  on 
heart  disease 
‘misplaced’ 


Chris  M1MH 

Correspondent 


FEARS  tiiat  certain  types 
of  bacteria  or  viruses 
may  be  an  important 
cause  of  heart  disease  are 
misplaced  and  other  factors 
need  to  be  considered  first 
researchers  say  today. 

There  has  been  growing  in- 
terest in  the  role  of  infection  in 
triggering  heart  disease,  with  a 
suggestion  that  if  the  bugs  res- 
ponsible could  be  identified  it 
might  be  possible  to  prevent 
heart  attaints  with  antibiotics 
or  vaccine  treatments. 

Now  Oxford  university 
researchers,  funded  by  the 
British  Heart  Foundation, 
have  studied  all  the  published 
trials  on  infection  and  heart 
disease  and  conclude  that  the 
links  are  weaker  than  thought. 

John  Danesh,  Rory  Collins 
and  Richard  Peto,  say  in  the 
Lancet  that  lifestyle  changes, 
such  as  stopping  smoking  and 
reducing  fatty  foods,  prevent 
heart  disease  and  people 
should  not  believe  that  curing 
bugs  will  cut  the  risk. 

Their  report  focused  on  two 
bacteria.  Chlamydia  pneu- 
moniae and  Helicobacter  py- 
lori, and  one  virus,  cytomega- 
lovirus. which  have  most 
commonly  been  linked  to 
heart  disease.  At  least  a third 
of  all  adults  in  Britain  are  in- 
fected by  one  or  more  of  these 
agents,  although  most  have 
no  obvious  symptoms. 

Dr  Danesh  said  there  was 
evidence  that  heart  attack 
victims  were  mare  likely  to 
have  Chlamydia  pneumoniae 
in  their  blood,  but  this  did  not 
mean  it  would  cause  heart 
disease.  “Chlamydia  pneu- 
moniae may  just  be  an  inno- 
cent bystander  in  diseased 
blood  vessels."  he  said. 

Hie  researchers  found  that 


the  links  with  the  other  two 
infections  were  weaker,  and 
could  be  explained  by  social 
factors.  "Poorer  people  are 
more  tikley  to  have  Helico- 
bacter Infections  and,  for 
quite  separate  reasons,  may 
be  more  likely  to  have  heart 
attacks.  This  needs  to  be 
taken  into  account  when 
studying  these  assolcations." 

Vivienne  Press,  assistant 
medical  director  at  the  Brit- 


ish Heart  Foundation,  said 
much  larger  studies  were 
needed  before  the  link  be- 
tween infections  and  heart 
disease  was  proved.  “Al- 
though the  researchers  have 
found  a stronger  case  for 
Chlamydia  pneumoniae  than 
for  other  infections,  it  has 
still  not  been  shown  to  cause 
heart  disease." 

Chlamydia  pneumoniae 
produces  persistent  infec- 
tions of  the  lungs  that  can 
lead  to  pneumonia.  Helico- 
bacter pylori  produces 
repeated  infections  of  the 
stomach  that  can  lead  to 
stomach  ulcers.  Cytomegalo- 
virus is  a kind  of  herpes  virus 
which  can  remain  inactive 
for  years  and  then  produce 
recurrent  attacks  similar  to 
glandular  fever. 

• Taking  antibiotics  for  a 
sore  throat  is  a waste  of  time 
and  money  as  they  do  not 
speed  up  the  healing  process, 
doctors  say  today  in  the  Brit- 
ish Medical  Journal. 

Ian  Williamson  and  col- 
leagues, from  the  Aldermoor 
health  centre,  Southampton, 
looked  at  675  patients  with 
sore  throats.  These  were  di- 
vided into  three  groups:  those 
given  antiboitics  immedi- 
ately, those  given  antibiotics 
after  three  days  if  there  was 
no  Improvement  and  those 
not  given  antibiotics.  The 
doctors  say  there  was  no  dif- 
ference between  the  groups. 


Clydesdale  Bank 
BASE  RATE 

Clydesdale  Bank  PLC 
announces  that  with  effect 
from  7th  August  1997 
its  Base  Rate  has  changed 
from  6.75%  to  7.00% 
per  annum. 
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Verdict  of  accidental  death  on  ‘mild  mannered’  neighbourwho  died  in  attempted  rape.  "We  will  never  know  what  was  going  through  Nsmind’ 

Avon  Lady  relives  knife  attack  terror* 


Oma  Bowcott 


Service  f 


AN  AVON  Lady  yes- 
terday relived  the 
moments  when  a 
neighbour  attacked 
her  with  a flick 
knife  and  attempted  to  rape 
before  he  fell  fatally  wounded 
as  they  struggled  in  her 
home. 

Mother  of  two  Wendy  Hertz 
sat  yards  from  David  Stuck-  j 
bery*s  widow  Linda,  a head- 
mistress, as  coroner  Brian 
Smith  recorded  a verdict  of 
accidental  death  at  th»  Folke- 
stone inquest. 

Mr  Stuchbery,  aged  49,  de- 
scribed as  a mild-mannered 
cleaner  who  worked  for  Euro- 
tunnel. had  followed  Mrs 
Hertz  into  her  home  in  the 
village  of  Densole,  Kent,  on 
February  4.  She  thought  he 

wanted  to  buy  cosmetics  or  af- 
tershave, but  he  held  a knife 
to  her  neck. 

Mrs  Hertz  said  she  asked 
him  what  he  was  doing.  He 
stared  Into  her  eyes  and 
“slowly  and  mechanical! y” 
replied:  *1  don’t  know". 

“His  eyes  were  wide.  His 
expression  was  stony-faced.  I 
couldn’t  believe  what  was 
happening." 

She  tried  to  fight  him  off  In 
the  hallway  as  Stuchbery 
pushed  her  into  a recess  and 
photograph:  emus  eaoss  put  his  fingers  into  her 


> 


Wendy  Hertz  after  the  inquest  *1  couldn’t  believe  what  was  happening’ 


Linda  Stuchbery:  “mystified 
by  the  attack' 

mouth.  She  felt  that  her  hand 
had  been  cut  with  the  flick 
knife  Stuchbery  was  carry- 
ing. I said  “Look  at  my  hand* 
and  he  appeared  to  laugh,” 
Mrs  Hertz  added.  Stuchbery 
threw  her  onto  file  stairs  and  1 
grabbed  at  her  clothes.  j 

Mrs  Hertz  saw  the  knife 
lying  on  the  floor  as  he  tried 
to  pull  down  her  trousers. 
“The  handle  was  In  my 
hand,”  she  said.  ‘1  couldn’t 
grip  the  knife  properly.  My 
hand  was  covered  in  blood.  I 
don’t  know  how  I lost  grip  of 
the  knife.” 

The  next  thing  she  remem- 


David  Stuchbery:  *He  was 
wide-eyed  and  stony-fhced* 

bered  was  him  standing  over 
her  with  the  knife  saying 
“You’re  going  to  get  it.  you’re 
going  to  get  it”,  the  inquest 
heard. 

Mrs  Hertz,  34  at  the  time  of 
ttte  attack,  said  she  tried  to 
kick  in  the  groin  to  get  to 
the  door  — hut  she  could  not 
say  what  happened 
afterwards. 

"The  next  thing  1 was  i 
aware  o£  he  was  lying  flace 
down  half-in  and  half-out  of 
the  inner  hallway.  He  wasn’t 
moving.”  She  thought  she 
saw  him  stixriug  and  grabbed 
a bottle  by  the  front  door. 


“This  was  my  only  chance 
of  escape.  1 hit  him  with  the 
bottle  on  the  bade  of  the 
head.”  Mrs  Hertz,  a mother  of 
two,  ran  to  a neighbour's 
house.  Police  found  Stuch- 
bery dead  In  her  hallway 
from  a chest  wound:  an  artery 
bad  been  severed. 

Earlier  Mrs  Stuchbery  told 
the  inquest  that  she  was  mys- 
tified by  the  attack.  She  had 
bean  married  to  him  for  a) 
years. 

But  a workmate  at  Euro  tun- 
net  Joannes  Essen,  said  he 
knew  something  was  wrong 
in  the  run-up  to  the  attack. 
"At  times  1 was  almost  afraid 
of  him.  There  was  something 
I couldn't  put  a finger  on,”  Mr 
Essen  said. 

Recording  a verdict  of  acci- 
dental death.  Mr  Smith  said: 
“We  shall  never  know  what 
was  going  through  his  mind. 
Nobody  deserves  to  die." 

It  was  unclear  whether  Mrs 
Hertz  had  Inflicted  the  fetal 
wound  or  whether  Mr  Stuch- 
bery had  committed  suicide, 
Mr  Smith  said. 

Detective  Inspector  Alan 
Scott,  who  led  the  inquiry, 
added:  "I  think  it  was  a very 
fair  verdict.  There  was  no 
direct  evidence  that  Wendy 
Hertz  had  inflicted  the  fetal 
blow."  There  was  no  doubt  in 
his  mind  that  Mr  Stuchbery 
had  intended  to  carry  out  a 
serious  sexual  assault  . 


Garage  duped 
by  ‘wander  boy’ 


Geoffrey  dbtos 

A SMARTLY  dressed 

young  man  who  asked  to 
take  a high-powered  sa- 
loon car  for  an  extended  test 
drive  was  given  the  keys  of  a 
£28,000  Volvo  S70  by  obliging 
garage  staff  after  cursory 
Chqrks, 

But  the  well-spoken  22-year- 
old  “businessman”  was  in 
reality  a spotty  teenage  public 
schoolboy  not  yet  old  enough 
to  take  his  driving  test  Police 
found  the  car  abandoned  after 
it  travelled  several  hundred 
miles  on  a tour  of  the  West 
Country. 

The  boy  told  police:  “I  was 
going  to  say  the  car  was  very 
nice,  but  I think  m wait  until 
the  coupe  comes  out” 
Yesterday,  dressed  in  a 
black  three-piece  suit  with  an 
orange  and  brown  tie,  the  15- 
year-ald,  who  lives  near  Win- 
canton,  Somerset  admitted 
criminal  damage,  driving 
without  insurance  and  with- 
out a licence. 

South  Somerset  magistrates 
in  Yeovil  were  fold  that  the 


boy,  known  only  as  A for  legal 
reasons,  had  taken  the  Volvo 
on  off-road  forays  with  his 
friends,  on  occasions  travel- 
ling at  higi  speeds.  Garage 
mechanics  claimed  it  had  suf- 
fered £2£00  damage. 

The  court  heard  that  the 
boy  persuaded  Stephen  Cowl- 
ing. a salesman  at  Yeovil 
Motor  Company,  to  take  hhn 
for  a spin.  He  told  the  dealer 
his  parents  were  regular  cus- 
tomers at  the  garage  and 
ended  up  taking-  over  the  con- 
trols after  saying  he  was  22. 

Hilary  van  de  Weyer,  prose- 
cuting, said  Mr  Dowling  had 
checked  particulars  about  the 
boy's  parents  on  his  com- 
puter, and  they  were  correct 

A asked  if  he  could  have  an 
extended  test  drive  for  a 48- 
| hour  period.  His  appearance 
had  given  the  salesman  no 
1 reason  to  doubt  his  age. 

But  the  boy’s  solicitor, 
Richard  Cornell,  said  it  was 
“almost  Incomprehensible” 
the  motor  dealers  had  parted 
with  the  vehicle. 

The  boy  was  bailed,  and 
sentence  was  adjourned  for 
reports. 


Investigators  begin  inquiry 
into  Prince’s  Trust  deaths 


Lawrence  Donegan 

HEALTH  and  safety  offi- 
cials arrived  on  Orkney 
yesterday  to  begin  investigat- 
ing the  collapse  of  a seawall 
which  killed  two  men.  helping 
to  repair  it 

Derek  Taylor,  aged  20,  from 
Dundee,  and  unnamed 
were  among  a party  of  volun- 
teers from  the  Prince  of  Wales 
Trust  repairing  a wall  on  the 
northern  shoreline  of  the 
island  of  North  Ronaldsay 
when  the  wall  collapsed,  trap- 
ping them  under  a two  tonne 
slab. 

Rescue  teams  spent  seven 
hours  working  under  flood- 
lights trying  to  free  them,  but 
their  bodies  were  recovered 
early  yesterday. 

A spokesman  for  Orkney 
police  said  the  accident  site 


would  be  sealed  off  pending 
the  investigation  by  the 
Health  and  Safety  Executive. 
A report  is  to  he  submitted  to 
the  procurator  fiscal. 

Howie  Firth,  councillor  for 
North  Ronaldsay,  said  a 
group  of  volunteers  from  the 
Prince’s  Trust  had  been  visit- 
ing the  iwiapd  for  a number  of 
years  and  had  formed  a 
strong  bond  with  the  commu- 
nity. “The  people  of  the  island 
are  like  a family  and  they  will 
1 regard  the  volunteers  as  part 
of  that  family.” 

The  accident,  in  one  of  the 
remotest  corners  of  the  Brit- 
ish Isles,  posed  huge  logistical 
problems  for  the  rescuers. 
Firefighters  had  to  be  flown 
from  Kirkwall  by  helicopter. 

The  12-mile  seawall  con- 
fines the  distinctive  seaweed- 
eating  sheep  of  the  island  to 
the  shoreline. 


Girobank 


Girobank  announces  that 
with  effect  from 


close  of  business 


on  7 August  1 997 
its  Base  Rate  was 


increased  from  6.75%  to 


7.00%  per  annum. 


Girobank  pic,  Registered  In  England  No.  185000a 
Registered  Office:  49  Park  lane,  London  W1Y  4EQ. 
A member  of  the  Affiance  & Leicester  Group. 
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CINEMA  IN  YOUR  HOME 

With  this  large  screen  TV -Video  package,  you 
will  experience  full  Dolby  Pro-Logic  Surround 
Sound,  giving  you  all  the  thrill  of  the-  cinema 
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Geoffrey  Gibbs 


BRITAIN  7 


death 


industrial  heritage 


□ Alluvial  mining  from 

Cornwall’s  moors  and 
streams  dates  back  about 
2,000  years.  Underground 
mining  did  not  emerge  until 
the  17th  century.  . . 

□ Hard  rock  mining  for  tin 
and  copperpeakad  in  the 
mid  19th  century  when 
around  50,000  men  and 
women  were  employed  in 
Cornwall's  400  mines. 

□ Copper  mining  collapsed 
at  the  end  of  the  1 850s 
following  the  discovery  of 
huge  deposits  In.Chiie  and 
north  America  that  could  be 
worked  cheaply.  Tin  follwed 
suit  from  foe  1870s. 
Thousands  of  miners 
emigrated  to  north  and  ‘ 
south  America  and 
Australia,  where  their  skills 
were  in  demand. 

□ By  1918  only  a handful  of 
mines  were  left  in  Cornwall. 

□ Reopening  of  foe  Wheal 
Jane  mine  In  foe  1970s 
proved  a false  dawn.  The 

1 985  tin  price  crash  and 
subsequent  collapse  of  the 
International  Tin  Council 
was  the  beginning  of  foe 
end  for  the  industry. 

□ 1991  Geevor  tin  mine 

closed,  leaving  South  Crofty 
as  Britain’s  last  working  tin 
mine.  ... 


Cornwall’s 
last  tin  mine 
to  be  closed 

CENTURIES  of  j refinancing  only- three  years  | per.  Thousands  of  miners 
proud  industrial  ago-  igrated  to  Australia  or 

tradition  came  to  But  South  Crafty's  demise,  Americas  as  the  discover; 
an  end  yesterday  I caused  by  the  strong  pound  more  cheaply  worked  de 
when  the  owners  | and  a fell  in  the  world  price  of  | its  forced  mines  to  close. 


Rock  and  a hard  place .. . A miner  at work  in  South  Crofty  (above  left),  doomed  by  a strong  ponnd  and  falling  tin  prices  photographs:  guy  newman  and  tim  cuff 
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CENTURIES  Of! 
proud  industrial 
tradition  came  to 
iux  end  yesterday 
when  the  owners 
of  Cornwall’s  last  working  tin 
mine  announced  plans  to  stop 
production  In  the  fece  or 
seemingly  Insurmountable 
losses. 

The  closure  of  foe  South 
Crafty  mine  at  Poa2,  aear  Red- 
ruth. Is  abkwfor  foe  already 
depressed  Cornish  economy 
and  to  the  hundreds  of  work- 
ers and  local  people  who  in- 
vested In  the  mine  as  part  of  a 


refinancing  only- three  years 
ago. 

But  South  Crafty's  demise, 
caused  by  the  strong  pound 
and  a fell  in  the  world  price  of 
tin,  also  has  deep  symbolic 
overtones  for  one  of  the  oldest 
mining  regions  in  the  wortd. 

Mining  was  for  long  the 
bedrock  of  the  local  economy, 
and  b stfil  seen  as  a potent 
symbol  of  Cornwall’s  heri- 
tage. In  the  mid  19th  century, 
when  hmufreds  of  workings 
dotted  the  landscape,  the 
county  produced  muck  of  foe 
world’s  supply  of  tin  and  cop- 


per. Thousands  of  miners  em- 
igrated to  Australia  or  foe 
Americas  as  foe  discovery  of 
more  cheaply  worked  depos- 
its forced  mines  to  close. 

News  of  the  closure,  broken 
to  a meeting  of  South  Crofty’s 
270  staff  at  a mass  meeting,  in 
a Redruth  cinema  yesterday 
Dooming,  brought  Immediate 
calls  for  a government-led 
regeneration  package  for  foe 
job  starved  region. 

Miners  said  the  announce- 
ment was  a dreadful  day  for 
Cornwall.  Mine  captain  Paul 
Bray, ' who  has  worked  at 


Crofty  for  18  years,  said:  “We 
have  had  this  sort  of  cloud 
hanging  over  us  before,  but 
when  it  comes  along  it's  a big 
shock.  All  foe  workforce  feel 
very  saddened  by  it,  it's  a big 
blow  for  the  area.” 

Unemployment  in  the  Cam- 
borne/Redruth area  Is  the. 
worst  in  Cornwall  and  signifi- 
cantly higher  than  the 
national  average.  Latest  offi- 
cial figures  put  mala  unem- 
ployment in  the  area  at  1 2J3 
per  cent,  but  economists  say 
foe  figures  understate  the 
true  picture  and  hold  out  lit- 


tle immediate  prospect  of  al- 
ternative employment  for 
those  about  to  be  made 
redundnant  ■ 

Cornwall  county  council 
leader  Doris  Ansari  said: 
“The  knock-on  effect  of  Crofty 
dosing  could  threaten  many 
more  local  jobs,  This  .is^yfrt 
another  blow  to  tbe  ecanomy 
of  an  area  with,  twice  the 
national  average  of 
unemployment’’  : 

Candy  Atherton,  Labour 
MP  for  Falmouth  and  Cam- 
borne, Mil  thp  Government 
would  do  everything  it  can  to 


bring  new  jobs  to  West  Corn- 
wall. Everyone  in  Cornwall 
would  have  to  pull  together  to 
attract  new  Investment 

South  Crofty  looked  set  for 
anew  lease  of  life  only  three 
years  ago  when  the  than  Con- 
servative government  agreed 
to  write  off  £30  million  in 
debts  provided  £1  minion  of 
new  capital  could  be  raised 
through  a share  Issue. 

Hundreds  of  Cornish  people 
including  many  Crafty  em- 
ployees rushed  to  back  foe 
scheme  and  foe  mine’s  future 
seemed  assured  when  the  Ca- 


nadian Crew  Group  of  Com- 
panies took  a controlling 
stake  in  the  business. 

The  Canadian  owners  have 
since  injected  around  £8a 
million  into  capital  improve- 
ment projects  at  the  mine. 

But  despite  Improvements 
in  productivity  and  a fen  in 
the  mine’s  production  costs, 
Crofty  has  fallen  victim  to 
forces  outside  its  control. 

After  peaking  at  over  *7.000 
(£4^75)  a tonne  in  1996,  world 
tin  prices  have  slumped  to 
around  $5,600.  In  sterling 
terms  — foe  key  to  Crofty’s 


fortunes  because  its  costs  are 
met  in  the  currency  — foe  fell 
has  been  even  sharper  as  a 
result  of  the  pound's  contin- 
ued strength. 

The  company  says  it  needs 
a price  of  £4,000  a tonne  to 
operate  profitably  but  is  in- 
stead faced  with  a price  of 
under  £3^00.  Crafty  directors 
said  yesterday  they  could  not 
foresee  It  rising  to  a level  that 
would  return  the  mine  to 
profitability. 

They  said  foe  closure  would 
be  phased  over  foe  next  six 
months. 
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A mortgage 
quote  in 
lO  minutes? 

Beat  that. 


Amnesty  may  challenge  the  DPP 


Decision  not  to  bring  case  over 
torture  batons  seen  as  flawed 


David  PalBstor 


AMNESTY  International, 
is  considering  whether 
to  seek  its  first  judicial 
review  on  a human  rights 
issue  following  foe  decision  of 
foe  Director  of  Public  Prose- 
cutions not  to  prosecute  two 
businessmen  for  possessing 
illegal  electro-shock  torture 
batons. 

One  of  the  businessmen, 
Philip  Morris,  a sales  execu- 
tive of  British  Aerospace’s 
Royal  Ordnance,  had  been 
caught  on  a secret  video  offer- 
ing the  batons  for  sale  and 
boasting  that  the  company 
had  sold  8,000  to  Saudi  Arabia 
as  part  of  the  huge  A1  Yama- 
mah  defence  deal. 


In  an  unpublicised  parlia- 
mentary written  answer  two 
weeks  ago,  foe  Government 
admitted  for  foe  first  tim* 
that  a transshipment  of  elec- 
tric batons  had  been  allowed 
through  England  en  route 
from  the  US  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
The  licence  was  granted  in 
April  1993,  three  months  after 
John  Major  won  a big  fighter 
aircraft  order  under  Al 
Yamamah. 

The  Department  of  Trade 
yesterday  said  it  was  unable 
to  reveal  the  name  of  the  com- 
pany which  was  given  foe 
licence  because  of  commer- 
cial confidence. 

Amnesty's  possible  inter- 
vention, which  will  be  de- 
cided next  week,  stems  from 
foe  results  of  a long  criminal 


investigation  in  Scotland  and 
England  into  allegations 
made  in  January  1995  on 
Channel  4.  The  Dispatches 
programme,  with  secret  film- 
ing. showed  three  business- 
men offering  foe  batons  to 
what  they  believed  was  a Leb- 
anese company. 

In  May  this  year  foe  Scot- 
tish Crown  Office  said  it 
would  prosecute  Frank  Stott, 
the  owner  of  a Glasgow-based 
company,  I CL  Technical  Plas- 
tics, under  foe  Firearms  Act. 
He  pleaded  guilty  to  posses- 
sion of  an  illegal  weapon  and 
will  be  sentenced  on  Tuesday. 

But  the  DPP  in  London  took 
a different  view  about  Mr 
Morris  and  Gerry  Hall,  who 
had  acted  as  an  intermediary 
for  the  British  Aerospace 
offer.  Hie  Crown  Prosecution 
Service  said  there  would  be 
no  Tgngiish  charges  “because 
of  the  way  in  which  the  inci- 
dent came  about." 


Amnesty  takes  foe  view 
that  this  was  a flawed  deci- 
sion since  it  appeared  to  he 
based  on  simply  on  the  fact 
that  the  alleged  wrongdoing 
bad  been  uncovered  by  jour- 
nalists using  undercover 
methods. 

British  Aerospace  has  al- 
ways denied  selling  foe  tor- 
ture weapons  and  it  dis- 
missed Mr  Morris's  claims  of 
a gale  as  foe  over-enthusiastic 
boasting  of  a salesman. 

Saudi  Arabian  security 
forces,  however,  are  known  to 
have  used  the  batons  for  tor- 
ture. especially  on  prisoners 
they  suspected  of  being  Iraqi 
spies  during  the  Gulf  war. 
Now  confidential  documents 
from  the  US  Department  of 
Commerce  show  security 
agencies  in  Saudi  Arabia,  in- 
cluding the  National  Guard 
run  by  Crown  Prince  Abdul- 
lah, ordering  supplies  of  the 
batons  since  1984. 
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' Call  TSB  PboncBank  free  and  within  just  10  minutes,  you’ll 
know  how  much  you  can  borrow. 

Best  do  it  now^because  it’s  good  to  know  how  much  ammunition 
you’ve  got  before  you  go  bunting. 


0500  758  OOO 
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Interest 

rate 

change 

Allied  Irish  Bank  (GB)  announces 
that  with  effect  from  close  of  business 
on  7 August  1997  its  Base  Rate  was 
increased  from  6.75%  to  7.00%  pa. 

Allied  Irish  Baok  (GB) 

RanVrrnnr  Bflmnnr  Road 
Uxbridge,  Middlesex  UBS  ISA. 

Telephone:  (01895)  272222 


Allied  ln»h  Banks, ptLcFnU  service  broking  in  Britain, ligand  and  r"\ 
ihe  USA.  lidazaft  leafing  banking  group  employing  15 300  people. 

Asets  of  £26  bfflicm.  wkaiM 


Base  Rate 

Bank  of  Scotland 
announces  that  with 
effect  from 

Thursday  7th  August  1997 
its  Base  Rate  has  been 
increased  from 
6.75%  per  annum  to 
7.00%  per  annum. 

Head  Office:  The  Mound,  Edinburgh  EHl  lYZ 
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Scene  of  the  crime. . . children  at  play  in  Deane,  near  the  spot  where  Dillon  was  murdered 

Bolton  shooting 
‘isolated  incident’ 


David  Ward  hears  a police  chief  defend 
‘an  excellent  place  to  live’  which  has  been 
shocked  by  the  killing  of  five-year-old  boy 


drugs  are  usually  waiting  on  gest  that  this  is  anything  to 
the  comers.  Later  we  seem  do  with  gangs  moving  into 
thf»m  jmifflng.  Basically  this  the  Bolton  area.” 
is  a good  area.  But  they  need  On  Jauncey  Street,  where 
to  do  something  about  the  DlHon  lived  far  his  last  six 


A SENIOR  police  offi- 
cer stood  yesterday 
on  a spot  in  Bank- 
field  Street  only  a 
few  feet  from 
where  five-year-old  Dillon 
Hull  was  gunned  down,  and 
declared:  “This  inHrVmt  Is 
very  much  of  an  isolated,  na- 
ture. Bolton  is  an  excellent 
place  to  live  in." 

Late  the  previous  night, 
hours  after  Dillon  died,  a 
young  woman  with  a can  of 
strong  cider  swayed  down  the 
pavement  of  nearby  Oriel 
Street  and  said:  “This  place  is 
getting  like  fucking 
Manchester.” 

She  was  shocked;  guns 
were  used  fay  rival  gangs  in 
the  big  city  down  the  road, 
not  on  the  narrow  streets  of 
Deane. 

Sohail  Patel,  aged  19,  home 
after  his  first  year  studying 
accounting  at  Leicester  uni- 
versity, was  shocked  too. 
“Shooting  isn't  the  Bolton 
way.  Usually  it  would  be 
sticks  or  fists  or  perhaps  a 
brick,”  he  said.  Shooting  five- 
year-olds  was  unthinkable. 

Older  residents  on  the  nar- 
row streets  say  that  Deane  ia 


a nice  area,  give  or  take  a few 
public  rows.  But  Sohail, 
streetwise  and  bilingual,  says 
they  know  little  of  what  goes 
on.  “There  is  more  drugs 
trouble  up  the  hni  inDaubhlll 
and  there  has  been  a lot  erf 
police  activity  in  the  area 
recently.  But  it  could  be  a lot 
worse  — it’s  not  like 
Blackburn.” 

Other  youths,  who  report 
that  local  shops  sell  surpris- 
ingly large  amounts  of  tin 
foil,  Rizla  papers  and  sugar 
cubes,  suggested  that  hard 
drugs  were  commonly  avail- 
able from  local  dealers. 

‘There  are  too  many  drug 
addicts  here  — from  kids  just 
starting  secondary  school  to 
people  in  their  20a,"  said  So- 
ha£L  “Some  people  axe  dole 
dossers,  others  find  work  in 
mills  or  better  jobs  in  shops.” 

Another  resident,  who  said 
he  knew  nothing  of  drugs 
when  he  moved  in  with  his  i 
family  a few  years  ago,  has  I 
now  become  an  expert 

“Usually  we  know  when . 
drug  deliveries  are  going  to  I 
be  made.  We  see  a lot  of 
strange  faces  on  the  street 
and  the  guys  who  are  on 


drugs." 

Superintendent  Ian 
McLoughlin,  the  local  police 
commander,  conceded  that 
hard  drugs  were  traded  lo- 
cally. “We  have  carried  out  a 
number  of  successful  opera- 
tions tO  Combat  rl  paling  and 

possession.” 

Sohail  says  the  covert 
police  activity  tends  to  be  sur- 
prisingly obvious.  "The 
police  stop  and  ask  me  when 
is  the  best  time  to  raid  the 
dealers.  They  come  round  in 
unmarked  cars  — but  even 
the  little  kids  know  which 
cars  they  are.” 

One  youth,  who  refused  to 
be  named,  said:  “The  area  is 
flooded  with  drug  users  and 
dealers,  but  recently  supplies 
seem  to  be  drying  up. 

There  has  been  a lot  of 
trouble  and  some  real  nasty 
scenes  lately.  There  are  a few 
backstreet  gangsters  battling 
it  out  for  control." 

Detective  Superintendent 
Peter  Bills,  who  is  leading  the 
murder  hunt,  denied  that  Bol- 
ton had  a significant  drugs 
problem-  This  is  an  isolated 
incident.  It  is  not  part  of  a 
great  big  drugs  war.  There  is 
no  big  drugs  war  in  Bolton. 
There  is  no  evidence  to  sug- 


months,  neighbours  talked  of 
the  murder. 

Tve  had  my  car  broken  i 
into  several  times  and  my 
radio  stolen,"  said  one  man. 
“But  nothing  like  this.” 


Tearful  tribute ...  a girl  waits  to  place  flowers  at  the  place  where  Dillon  Hull  died 
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With  our  Five-Year 
Warranty,  there's 
only  one  thing 
left  to  worry  about 


Nolan  to  check  on  quangos' 
response  to  sleaze  report 


David  Honcke 

Westminster  Conrospondant 

AFRESH  investigation  into 
whether  quangos  and 
health  trusts  have  imple- 
mented the  recommendations 
of  the  Government’s  “anti- 
sleaze”  commission  was 
launched  yesterday,  in  ad- 
vance of  some  2,000  people 
being  appointed  to  top  jobs  by 
the  Government 
Lord  Nolan  announced  that 
he  is  to  review  whether  all 
quangos,  health  trusts,  grant- 
maintained  schools  and  hous- 
ing associations  have  imple- 
mented his  findings 
published  two  years  ago. 

A key  part  of  a question- 
naire to  be  sent  to  more  than 
l.ooo  organisations  will  cover 
appointment  procedures  — 
which  must  now  be  on  non- 
party  lines.  Organisations 
will  also  be  asked  to  show 
how  they  will  protect  "whis- 
tle-blowers”, how  they  have 
become  more  open,  and  have 
a staff  code  of  conduct 
The  report  to  be  published  , 
at  the  end  of  October,  will 
come  as  the  Health  Secretary, 
Flank  Dobson,  is  due  to  ap- 
point hundreds  of  replace- 
ments on  health  trusts.  Yes- 
terday It  was  revealed  that 
Tony  Banks,  the  sports  minis- 
ter, had  sacked  22  people  ap- 


pointed by  the  Tories  in  April 
as  unpaid  advisers  to  the 
English  Sports  Council.  , 

Lord  Nolan  also  disclosed 
yesterday  that  his  committee 
has  been  asked  to  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  drawing  up 
new  guidelines  for  the  Welsh 
Assembly,  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment and  the  proposed 
Greater  London  Authority,  to 
ensure  there  Is  a code  of  con- 
duct for  the  organisations. 

The  move  follows  similar 
help  sought  by  Gordon 
Brown,  the  Chancellor,  from 
the  National  Audit  Office  to 
provide  an  Independent  as- 
sessment of  government  fi- 
nancial projections. 

The  review  will  be  the  last 
investigation  by  the  commis- 
sion under  Lord  Nolan,  who 
retires  on  October  31,  and  for 
whom  the  Government  still 
has  to  find  a successor. 

The  decision  by  the  Com- 
mons standards  and  privi- 
leges committee  to  grant  for- 
mer minister  Neil  Hamilton, 
a parliamentary  hearing  on 
October  14  has  prevented 
Lord  Nolan  from  completing  a 
review  of  Parliament's  hand- 
ling of  the  cash  for  questions 
scandal. 

The  review  cannot  start 
until  the  committee  has  deliv- 
ered its  final  verdict  on  Mr 
Hamilton,  so  it  Is  to  be  left  to 
bis  successor. 


Kurdish  leader 
in  UK  jail  for 
three  years 
to  be  deported 

OaranBowcott 

A KURDISH  leader,  arrested 
at  Westminster  tube  on 
his  way  to  meet  MPs  in  1994, 
is  to  be  deported. 

Faysal  Dunlaylci.  known  as 
Rani  Yllmaz,  has  been  in  Bel- 
| marsh  top  security  prison, 
south-east  London,  for  nearly 
three  years.  He  is  the  last  of 
those  the  Government  has 
been  attempting  to  exclude  on 
' ‘national  security"  grounds. 

The  Home  Secretary,  Jack 
Straw,  last  week  signed  an 
order  for  Mr  Yilmaz's  return 
to  Germany  where  he  faces 
charges  of  conspiracy  to  com- 
mit arson,  riot,  and  criminal 
damage  arising  from  attacks 
by  the  Kurdistan  Workers 

Party  on  Turkish  property. 

Mr  Yflmaz's  solicitor  mid 
he  had  been  visited  in  jail  by 
German  officials,  and  there 
had  been  no  recent  attacks;  he 
hoped  to  be  released  in  Ger- 
many by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Several  Sikhs  held  in  Brit- 
ish prisons  as  being  a “threat 
to  national  security"  were 
released  earlier  this  year 
following  a successful  appeal 
to  the  European  Court  of 
Human  Rights. 


What  to  spend 
this  on. 


‘Journalists 
are  dishonest 
in  technique. 
All  moral 
impediments 


They  tried  to 
get  a reaction 
from  my  wife 
by  telling  her 
about  my 
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Cordon  seals  Britons  in  nightmare 
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Mk  T LEAST  10  Brlt- 

SS  ons  have  been  left 
stranded  in  the 
MUM  West  Bank  and 
^BGaza  by  Israel's  de* 
to  seal  off  Palestinian 

wI5ito*,ie8  foUowing  last 
"““stay's  suicide  bomb 
nTn iC.  Jerusalem.  One 
nnogh  citizen  was  detained 
yesterday  when  he  ap- 
proached the  Israeli  army  for 
BeraisstOD.  to  Leave. 

AjujadKamhawi,  agedSO,  a 
marketing  consultant  from 
Berkshire,  flew  to  Israel  last 
week  for  a friend’s  wedding, 
but  soon  found  hiwwif  tn  a 
nightmarish  situation.  His 
«sa  was  cancelled.  Own  his 
Passport  confiscated  and  he 
found  himself  locked  up  yes- 
terday in  an  Israeli  military 
post  in  the  Palestinian  city  of 
RamaT!  ah,  where  he  had  gone 
for  assistance. 

There  was  no  sign  yester- 
day that  he  was  suspected  of 
being  involved  in  the  bomb- 
ing of  a the  Jerusalem  mar- 
ket He  and  at  least  nine  other 
Britons  were  in  Palestinian- 
run  towns  when  the  bomb 
went  off,  and  have  been 
barred  from  leaving  by  Israeli 
troops.  Because  they  are 
either  Palestinian-born  (like 
Mr  Kamhawi)  or  married  to 
Palestinians,  they  have  auto- 
matically been  subjected  to 
the  same  restrictions  as  local 
residents. 

On  British  consular  advice, 
Mr  Kamhawi  went  to  the  Is- 
raeli army  post  to  ask  for  a 
special  permit  to  leave. 

• “They  took  my  passport 
and  now  they've  locked  me 
up,”  be  said  in  a telephone 
call  from  Ramallah. 

A British  consular  official 
said  yesterday  evening  that 
the  Israeli  officer  who  de- 
tained him  “was  being  more 
helpfhl”,  and  Mr  Kamhawi 
should  be  able  to  go  home 
today. 

But  Mr  Kamhawi  and  the 
other  stranded  Britons  have 
been  tdd  the  only  way  for 
them  to  leave  Israel  soon  Is  to 
apply  for  Palestinian  travel 
documents.  Several  are  reluc- 
tant to  do  so  as  they  will  lose 
the  foil  protection  of  the  Brit- 
ish consulate. 

Mr  Kamhawi  has  lived  in 
Britain  since  1980  and  is  a 
British  citizen,  but  ha.  was 
helpless  last  week  when  an  Is- 
raeli corporal  tore  the.  visa 
out  of  his  passport  and  can- 
celled it.  His  name  had  shown 
up  on  a computer  alongside 
an  Israeli  identity  number  be- 
cause he  was  bom  in  Nablus 
before  it  was  granted  self- 
rule.  In  the  eyes  of  the  army, 
the  ID  number  means  he  is 
still  a Palestinian. 

“When  I showed  my  pass- 
port to  an  army  captain,  he 
Looked  at  it  and  said,  "You 
can’t  go  and  you  can’t  stay*,” 
Mr  Kamhawi  said.  ‘1  said: 
•Where  does  that  leave  me?’, 
and  he  said,  “Up  In  the  air?*  ** 

The  British  consulate  has 
protested  to  the  Israelis  but 
has  been  told  the  stranded 
Britons  must  either  formally 
renounce  their  Israeli  iden- , 


Villagers  flee  Kfar  MeQri,  south  Lebanon,  yesterday  after  it  was  hit  by  about  40  shells 
fired  by  the  pro-Israeli  South  Lebanon  Army  photograph:  mohmejzatari 

Arafat  warns  of  ‘explosion’ 
as  Israelis  keep  heat  on 


Two  Palestinian  men  arrested  yesterday  for  bypassing  a roadblock  from  the  West  Bank  into  Jerusalem  are  ordered  to 
sit  with  their  hands  behind  their  backs  while  an  Israeli  border  policeman  cheek*  their  papers  photograph:  dwid  olmbmmi 


Julian  Borgor 
In, 


THE  Palestinian  leader, 
Yasser  Arafat,  warned 
of  a “giant  explosion” 
in  the  Middle  East  and  said 
in  an  interview  published 
yesterday  that  bis  support- 
ers were  preparing  for 
possible  conflict  because  of 
Israel’s  refusal  to  lift  its 
blockade  of  Palestinian 
cities. 

ffis  remarks  to  an  Israeli 
newspaper  marked  a fur- 
ther stage  in  an  increas- 
ingly apocalyptic  war  of 
words  between  Israeli  and 
Palestinian  leaders  in  the 
run-up  to  a new  United 
States  peace  mission. 

The  rising  tension  was 
exacerbated  by  fighting  on 
the  Lebanese  border,  where 
rocket  attacks  by  the  Islam- 
ist Hizbullah  movement 
forced  Israelis  in  border 
towns  to  flee  to  bomb  shel- 
ters. In  the  Israeli  “secu- 
rity zone”  a Lebanese  wom- 
an and  her  two  children 
were  killed  when  a bomb 
exploded  next  to  their  car. 
Five  United  Nations 


peacekeepers  were  killed 
the  previous  day  when 
their  helicopter  crashed  in- 
side the  Israeli  zone. 

Yesterday’s  interview  In 
Yediot  Aharanot  was  Mr 
Arafat's  bleakest  appraisal 
of  the  situation  to  date. 

It  followed  the  Israeli 
prime  minister,  utnyatni™ 
Netanyahu’s  adamant 
reftasal  to  relax  the  security 
and  punitive  measures  im- 
posed on  Palestinian-run 
territory  after  the  Jerusa- 
lem sulclde-bomblng  last 
week. 

The  Israeli  government 
has  accused  Mr  Arafat  of 
relaxing  surveillance  and 
control  of  Islamist  militant 
groups  in  the  months  be- 
fore the  bombing. 

“Netanyahu  has  declared 
war  on  us,  and  we  have  to 
get  ready  for  what’s  com- 
ing. The  situation  is 
grave,**  Mr  Arafat  said. 
“Netanyahu  Is  attacking  an 
entire  civilian  population. 
If  he  goes  on  with  these 
measures,  this  will  lead  to  a 
giant  explosion.” 

A spokesman  for  Mr  Ara- 
fat’s Fatah  organisation 
pressed  home  the  point  yes- 


terday, telling  journalists 
that  it  was  ready  “for  all 
options”. 

Mr  Netanyahu’s  spokes- 
man, David  Bar-Illan, 
accused  Mr  Arafat  of  wors- 
ening the  tension.  “There  is 
no  way  the  peace  process 
can  make  any  progress  if 
Mr  Arafat  continues  incit- 
ing for  violence  and  for 
murder  and  for  terrorism,*' 
he  said. 

Both  sides  have  said  they 
look  forward  to  the  arrival 
of  the  US  special  envoy, 
Dennis  Boss,  expected  on 

Saturday  night,  and  a later 
visit  by  the  secretary  of 
state,  Madeleine  Albright. 

Mr  Arafat  appears  to  be- 
lieve that  only  US  interven- 
tion can  prevent  a descent 
into  armed  conflict  His 
Palestinian  Authority  is  in 
desperate  straits  after  Mr 
Netanyahu  witheld  routine 
payments  of  tax  and  tariff 
revenues  amounting  to 
over  60  per  cent  of  Its 
income. 

All  Khadr.  a World  Bank 
official  on  the  West  Rank, 
said:  “They're  really  living 
hand  to  mouth  . . . they’re 
pretty  desperate.” 


tity  number,  or  apply  for  Pal- 
estinian documents. 

Mr  Kamhawi  does  not  want 
to  give  up  his  Israeli  number 
because  he  believes  he  would 
thereby  lose  inheritance 
rights  to  family  lands,  so  Brit- 
ish consular  officials  have 
told  him  to  apply  for  Palestin- 
ian papers  if  he  wants  to 
leave  quickly. 

“We  were  hoping  to  get  him 
out  on  a British  passport  but 
ifs  not  now  what’s  on  offer 
and  the  priority  is  on  getting 


people  out,”  said  a British 
official. 

Mr  Kamhawi  says  his  con- 
sulting firm  in  Britain  is  los- 
ing £1,000  for  every  a day  he 
is  stuck  in  Ramallah,  so  he 
has  made  the  Faustian  choice 
of  applying  for  Palestinian 
papers.  He  feels  uneasy  about 
the  decision. 

■Tm  British.  Why  should  I 
ask  for  a visa.  Surely  the  Brit- 
ish should  have  insisted  I be 
able  to  leave  on  my  British 
passport,"  he  said. 


The  British  consulate  says 
it  is  tackling  the  issue  with 
the  authorities,  but  the  Israe- 
lis appear  resolute.  Avi  Gam- 
bash,  a government  spokes- 
man in  the  Gaza  Strip  said: 
“After  the  closure  [of  Pales- 
tinian territories]  is  over,  he 
can  go  to  the  interior  minis- 
try and  cancel  his  ID  number 
in  the  computer. 

“If  he  doesn’t,  then  he  can- 
not show  his  British  passport 
As  far  as  we  are  concerned  he 
is  a Palestinian.” 


General  quits 
over  bribe  row 


PhUp  Wllfan  In  Rome 


An  investigation  by 

Perugia  magistrates 
Into  corruption  among 
their  colleagues  In  Rome  has 
claimed  its  latest  high-profile 
victim  In  General  Giovanni 
Verdicchio,  whose  resigna- 
tion was  announced  on 
Wednesday. 

Gen  Verdicchio,  aged  62,  an 
officer  in  the  revenue  guard 
and  the  head  of  an  elite  anti- 
Mafia  investigative  unit  was 
put  under  Investigation  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month  for 
suspected  corruption  and  fail- 
ure to  report  a crime. 

He  has  been  head  of  the 
Anti-Mafia  Investigative  Di- 
rectorate (DIA)  for  the  past 
three  years,  a period  when 
the  state  has  notched  up  an 
impressive  series  of  victories 
against  the  Cosa  Nostra  and 
arrested  some  of  the  organisa- 
tion’s most  dangerous  bosses. 

Pietro  Aglierl,  Giovanni 
Brusca  and  Leoluca  Bagarella 
were  some  of  the  Mafia  names 
to  fall  into  the  police  net 
while  the  DIA  was  under  Gen 
Verdicchio's  supervision. 

The  allegations  against  him 
date  both  from  before  and 
ager  his  arrival  at  the  head  of 

A®  DIA.  Perugia  prosecutors 
suspect  he  pocketed  a 20  mil- 
lion lire  (£10X100)  bribe  when 
he  eras  head  of  the  Rome  tax 
unit  of  the  revenue  guard  In 
the  late  1980s. 

The  money  was  allegedly 
naid  ter  Sergio  Melpignano,  a 
gnaocial  consultant  to  some 
of  the  richest  business  fam- 
ilies in  the  capital,  to  secure 
favourable  treatment  by  the 
authorities.  Mr  Melpig- 
nfltio  Is  currently  in  prison. 

Gen  Verdicchio's  other  al- 
leged offence  also  stems  from 
J5Ti acquaintance  with  Mr 

*gRr  investigators 


reportedly  Intercepted  a phone 
conversation  between  the  two 
men  in  which  Mr  Melpignano 
admitted  to  having  acted  to 
prevent  magistrates  from  dis- 
covering the  foil  extent  of  the 
properties  owned  by  Orazlo 
Savin,  a former  Rome  prosecu- 
tor who  has  now  been  ar- 
rested. The  Perugia  magis- 
trates say  It  was  his  duty  as  a 
police  officer  to  report  that  In- 
formation to  them. 

Gen  Verdicchio  complained 
in  a newspaper  interview 
published  yesterday  that  his 
career  had  been  ruined  be- 
cause investigators  had  been 
caught  up  in  a climate  of  uni- 
versal suspicion. 

He  said  the  information 
gleaned  from  Mr  Melpignano 
had  been  acquired  as  a pri- 
vate citizen  and  not  in  the 
course  of  his  police  duties.  He 
admitted  to  having  received 
money  in  the  past  from  Mr 
Melpignano,  but  added:  “I 
would  have  had  to  be  an  Im- 
becile to  accept  a bribe  — and 
a mere  20  million  lire  at  that 
— in  a manner  that  left  such 
obvious  traces". 

Whether  Gen  Verdicchio  is 
a victim  of  investigative  para- 
noia or  a member  of  the  cor- 
rupt power  network  that  has 
dominated  business  life  in  the 
capital  in  recent  years 
remains  to  be  seen. 

For  Nichi  Vendola,  the  dep- 
uty chairman  of  the  parlia- 
mentary anti-Mafia  commis- 
sion, the  time  has  come  for  a 
radical  reform  of  Italy's  law 
and  order  apparatus. 

He  said  no  one  had  yet  con- 
sidered the  question  of 
whether  the  corrupt  minis- 
ters of  the  past  had  deliber- 
ately chosen  and  promoted 
corrupt  police  officers. 

“Ifs  such  an  embarrassing 
question  that  no  one  in  the 
country  wants  to  pose  it  I 
think  we  ought  to  face  up  to  it 
now,"  he  said. 


Couple  on  trial  for 
child  torture  offer 


Danis  Staunton  in  Berlin 


A GERMAN  couple  used 
the  Internet  to  offer 
children  for  torture 
and  said  they  would  dis- 
pose of  a child’s  corpse  for 
£1.000,  a Bavarian  court 
was  told  yesterday. 

Bernd  Malitxki,  aged  31, 
and  Sabine  Pohl-Jovanovic, 
aged  37,  charged  with  con- 
spiring to  kidnap,  abuse 
and  murder  children,  ad- 
mit to  using  the  names 
“Sado  Hangman”  and 
“Leather  Witch”  to  make 
contact  with  other  sado- 
masochism on  the  Internet 
network  T-Online. 

But  the  couple  Insist  that 
an  offer  to  procure  Czech 
girls  as  sex  slaves  was  not 
meant  to  be  taken  seriously 
and  was  nothing  more  than 
part  of  a harmless  sexual 
fantasy. 

“I  love  children,”  Ms 
Pohl-Jovanovic  told  the 
court  yesterday.  “I  Just 
wanted  to  see  what  it  would 
be  like  to  lure  someone.  On 
T-Online,  you  realise  there 
are  some  weird  people 
about,  it’s  captivating.** 

Ufa  Pohl-Jovanovic,  who 
works  as  a shop  assistant, 
had  become  addicted  to  the 
Internet  but  never  intended 
to  put  her  fantasies  about 
children  into  practice,  her 
lawyer  claimed. 

A journalist  contacted 
the  couple,  posing  as  a po- 
tential customer,  when  he 
saw  their  offer  to  provide  a 
girl  aged  between  12  and  14 
“to  be  tortured  to  death”. 
The  price  was  DM16,000 
(£5,000)  “inclusive  of  dis- 
posing of  the  corpse”. 

The  dead  child  was  to  be 
placed  In  a plastic  rubbish 
bag  and  left  outride  the  cus- 
tomer’s front  door  for 
collection. 


The  journalist  Informed 
the  police,  who  placed  the 
couple  under  observation 
before  arresting  them. 
They  found  a torture  cham- 
ber in  the  cellar  of  the  cou- 
ple’s home  but  there  was  no 
evidence  of  child  abuse. 

Germany  has  been  ener- 
getic In  its  efforts  to  regu- 
late the  Internet  and  has 
faifcwi  tough  action  against 
Internet  service  providers 
who  allow  access  to  ob- 
scene materiaL 

The  service  providers  ar- 
gue that  they  are  unable  to 
control  what  people  say  to 
one  another  on  the  Internet 
or  to  stop  the  exchange  of 
pornographic  Images. 

There  is  a busy  sado-mas- 
ochistic scene  in  most  big 
German  cities  but  orga- 
nised groups  stress  the  Im- 
portance of  consent  and 
safety  in  all  sexual  activity 
and  that  It  must  be  con- 
fined to  adults. 

Mr  MaEtzki  said  yester- 
day be  was  a practising 
sado -masochist  and  had 
contacted  other  enthusiasts 

through  newspaper  adver- 
tisements and  on  the  Inter- 
net “I  am  not  a paedophile. 

I am  someone  who  likes  to 
be  decent”  be  said. 

Mr  Malltzki  and  Ms  Pohl- 
jovanovich  live  together 
near  the  Bavarian  town  of 
Rosenheim  in  a rented 
house  which  they  described 
as  a “sado-studlo”  in  their 
Internet  messages. 

Ms  Pohl-Jovanovich,  a 
short,  portly  woman  with 
black  hair,  appeared  dis- 
traught as  the  court  pro- 
ceedings began  and  was 
comforted  by  her  partner. 

Prosecutors  believe  that 
Mr  MaEtzki,  who  works  as 
a truck  driver,  was  mainly 
responsible  for  the  sadistic 
offers  which  appeared  on 
the  Internet  in  January. 
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Acquitted 
man  ‘admits 
new  murder’ 


Joanna  Coles  reports  on  a 
family  revisited  by  tragedy 


KELLY  Corcoran 

stuck  by  her 
younger  brother  Joe 
four  years  ago  when 
he  was  charged  with  murder- 
ing their  parents  early  one 
morning  before  boarding  the 
bus  to  school  in  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana. 

Jack  and  Katie  Corcoran 
were  shot  dead  while  having 
breakfast.  It  took  the  jury  just 
four  hours  to  acquit  Joe,  then 
aged  18.  There  was  simply  no 
evidence. 

When  Joe  Corcoran  broke 
down  at  the  funeral,  Kelly  as- 
sumed that  he  was  grieving. 

When  he  sat  and  stared  into 
the  distance  at  the  T&B  ma- 
chine shop  in  Fort  Wayne, 
where  the  siblings  worked 
together  on  the  grinding  ma- 
chines, she  presumed  he  was 
Still  grieving. 

After  the  murder  of  their 
parents.  Kelly  became  Joe's 
legal  guardian.  When  she 
bought  a modest  home  with  a 
downpayment  from  her 
parents'  estate,  she  suggested 
to  Joe  that  he  should  move 
in  with  herself  and  her 
daughter. 

But  this  week  she  was 
forced  to  think  the  unthink- 
able when  Joe  was  arrested 
and  charged  with  the  murder 
of  their  older  brother  Jim, 
Kellys  fiance  Scott,  and  two 
of  their  friends. 

The  four  were  all  shot  at 
close  range  while  they  were 
watching  television  one  after- 
noon 10  days  ago. 

The  police  say  that  Joe  has 
confessed,  telling  them  that 
he  sat  deliberating  for  several 
minutes  in  his  bedroom  be- 
fore loading  one  of  Ids  semi- 
automatic rifles,  walking 
downstairs  and  hilling  tht»nr 
He  told  them  that  he  was 
worried  that  they  had  been 
talking  about  him  behind  his 
back,  the  police  say. 

Kelly  discovered  the  deaths 
when  she  returned  home 
from  shopping  on  July  26. 

She  found  Joe  sitting  out- 
side on  the  front  steps  of  their 
home.  He  warned  her  not  to 
go  inside  and  told  her  that  he 
had  already  called  the  police. 

He  wanted  her  to  know  that 
he  had  instructed  his  niece  to 
stay  in  her  bedroom  while  he 
crept  down  the  stairs  with  his  , 
gun.  I 

No  one  can  believe  it. 
Things  like  this  are  not  sup- 
posed to  happen  here,  where  . 


the  local  people  have  forsaken 
the  temptations  of  nearby  big 
cities  like  Chicago  For  the  al- 
together more  manageable 
Fort  Wayne  with  its  popula- 
tion of  183,  DOG. 

Joe  was  a clean  cut  kid  who 
gave  his  parents  no  grief,  they 
say.  He  attended  Sunday 
school  as  a boy.  The  local  cler- 
gyman, Dave  Lietzel,  remem- 
bers him  as  a well-mannered 
teenager  who  was  also  well 
liked. 

Teachers  at  Hamilton  high 
school  said  they  had  never  no- 
ticed anything  odd  about  him 
and  that  he  had  fitted  in  with 
the  rest  of  the  class 

He  didn’t  smoke,  he  didn't 
drink,  he  didn’t  even  swear. 

His  colleagues  at  T&B  are 
stunned. 

“We  try  to  imaging  him  Qve 
feet  away  from  someone  and 
shooting  them,”  said  Traci 
Saalframk.  “We  just  can’t  pic- 
ture it.” 

Her  colleague  Luba  Bul- 
mahn  said  Joe  seemed  the 
"perfect  gentleman”.  He  often 
arrived  early  for  work  and  sat 
quietly,  apparently  in  a world 
of  his  own,  until  the  propri- 
etor opened  up. 

Only  Detective  John  Rowe, 
of  the  Steuben  county  sher- 
rffs  office,  seems  unsur- 
prised, still  convinced  that 
Corcoran  killed  bis  parents 
because  they  preferred  to  sell 
the  family's  second  car  in- 
stead of  giving  it  to  their 
younger  son  for  his  birthday. 

“There  is  no  indication  it 
could  have  been  anyone  else," 
he  said.  "There  was  just  a 
lack  of  evidence.” 

There  is  however,  plenty  of 
evidence  of  Joe’s  love  of  guns. 
When  the  police  arrived  last 
month  they  uncovered  a 
cache  of  30  weapons,  pro- 
tected by  a complicated  sys- 
tem of  trip  wires  and  alarms. 
When  they  asked  him  what 
they  were  for.  he  explained  he 
wanted  to  he  a gun  dealer. 

Although  he  had  a con- 
cealed weapons  permit,  he 
was  denied  permission  to  own 
a machine  gun.  It  didn’t  stop 

him 

“A  lot  of  people  told  me  that 
Joe  wasn't  right,”  Kelly  told 
Fort  Wayne's  Journal 
Gazette.  "I  always  stuck  up 
for  h»mf  I thought  it  was  just 
his  personality.  But  Jim  al- 
ways said  Joe  was  going  to 
kfll  him- 1 can’t  believe  he  did 
this ...” 


Brazilian  Indians  ‘were  killed  for  land 


Candace  Pletta 
In  Sao  Paula 


MORE  than  20  Amer- 
indians in  the  Brazil- 
ian state  of  Mato 
Grosso  do  Sul  who  were 
thought  to  have  killed 


themselves  in  despair  at 
the  encroachment  of  the 
modern  world  may  have 
been  murdered  to  gain  pos- 
session of  their  land,  ac- 
cording to  a report  handed 
to  President  Fernando  Hen- 
rlque  Cardoso. 

The  document,  signed  by 
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j two  judges  from  the  area 
and  an  anthropologist, 

I maintains  that  Amerin- 
dians living  In  the  Dorados 
reserve  were  given  strong 
spirits  to  get  them  drank 
and  then  hanged. 

The  authors  of  the  report 
investigated  23  cases  of 
"suicide*'  and  found  signs 
of  violence  and  a lack  of 
conclusive  police  evidence. 

They  say  that  In  some 
cases  the  victims  had  shoe- 
laces or  old  shirts  around 
their  necks  which  would 
not  have  supported  their 
weight 

The  report  says  the  mur- 
ders were  committed  by 
local  Amerindians  ap- 
pointed by  the  government 
agency  Funai  to  mediate  be- 
tween the  Amerindian  com- 
munities and  the  authori- 
ties. These  “captains”,  as 
they  are  called,  have  be- 
come very  powerful  on  the 
reserve  in  the  past  few  de- 
cades. running  their  own 
militias. 

The  dossier  discloses  a 
murky  history  of  violence 
and  degradation  of  Amerin- 
dian culture.  Since  1982, 
there  have  been  293  appar- i 
ent  suicides  of  Amerin- 1 
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Electricity  cut-off  sparks 
South  African  township  riot 


Ruajrfdh  Nfcoll  ' 
to  Johannesburg 


RIOTERS  stoned  cars  and 
burnt  a van  belonging  to 


Imburat  a van  belonging  to 
South  Africa’s  state  telephone 
company  Telkom  after  coun- 
cil staff  cut  the  electricity 
cables  of  township  residents 
an  the  edge  of  Johannesburg 
who  refuse  to  pay  their  rates. 

Police  had  to  protect  coun- 
cil workers  on  Wednesday 
from  mobs  of  youths  who 
were  furious  at  losing  their 
power  in  the  depth  of  winter. 
One  man  was  arrested  when 
he  threatened  to  shoot  work- 
ers who  were  disconnecting 
his  house  from  the  mains. 

The  62  councils  of  Gauteng 
province,  which  includes  Jo- 
hannesburg, are  trying  to 
recover  2.7  billion  rand 
(£360  million)  in  rates  impair! 
since  1994.  After  friendlier 
measures  failed,  the  electric- 
ity cables. are  being  ripped 
out  so  that  residents  cannot 
reconnect  illegally. 

In  what  is  beginning  to  look 
like  a war  between  the  people 
and  those  elected  to  represent 
them,  municipal  councillors 
have  approached  the  Gauteng 
legislature  for  protection. 
One  councillor  was  stoned  to 
death  in  June,  while  two 
others  had  their  homes  burnt 
last  month. 

The  problems  in  Johannes- 
burg. which  is  besieged  by  vi- 
olent crime,  have  produced 
casualties  across  the  political 
Spectrum.  The  Gauteng  pre- 
mier, Tokyo  Sexwale.  who 
until  last  year  was  tipped  as  a 
contender  for  the  country’s 


presidency,  has  decided  to 
step  down  in  1999  for  a career 
in  business  after  finding  his 
political  ascendancy  blocked. 
He  follows  Cyril  Ramaphosa, 
wbo  left  political  life  last  year 
and  is  now  the  country’s  most 
courted  black  businessman. 

For  Mr  Sexwale.  the  pre- 
miership of  Gauteng  had 
seemed  a perfect  launch  pad 
for  fighting  the  deputy  presi- 
dent, Thabo  Mbeki,  for  Nel- 
son Mandela's  crown  when 
the  president  retires  in  1999. 
But  Mr  Mbeki  has  proved 
wily  enough  to  make  sure  be 
has  no  competition  when  the 
succession  is  decided. 

When  Mr  Sexwale  lost  a 
battle  for  the  position  of  secre- 
tary-general of  the  African 
National  Congress  last  year  he 
realised  his  route  up  In  the 
organisation  had  been  blocked. 

Mr  Sexwale  has  managed  so 
far  to  sidestep  much  of  the 
anger  over  rates,  which  has 
■ been  turned  on  local  council- 
lors- While  whites  in  rich 
neighbourhoods  like  Sanction 
drive  around  without  number 
plates  cm  their  cars  to  protest 
at  massive  rates'  increases, 
efforts  to  collect  debts  in  Eldor- 
ado  Park.uext  to  Soweto,  led  to 
riots  In  early  February  in 
which  four  people  died. 

The  councils  are  faced  with 
running  out  of  money  desper- 
ately needed  to  build  an  infra- 
structure in  the  poorer  areas, 
or  getting  tough  with  the- resi- 
dents. City  engineers  say  they 
are  disconnecting  about  2,000 
houses  a day.  The  city  wants 

to  recover  at  least  500  million 

rand  (£67  million)  during  the 
next  month. 


Th«  Guardian  Friday  August  Bl%7 


News  in  brief 


Cambodian  king  Oils 
son’s  replacement 


KING  Norodom  Sihanouk  has  authorised 


minister.  UngHuot.  as  first  prime  minWer  to  replace  the  kfatfa 
son,  the  ousted  Prince  Norodom  Raminarth-  _ • „ ' ” v 

The  kina  said  fa  a message  to  Chca  Sim  tiiat  be  sbcaUdslgn  tfae 

decree  appointing  UngHuot  if  he  thought  it  appropriate.  The 


RaSh  the  second  primemtoffi” 

Hun  Sen.  on  Jiily6.So«  afterwards  the  kingsmd  he  wotudnbt 


recognise  UngHuot  as  first  prime  minister  because  the  post 
belonged  to  Mu  son.  _ . _ 

But  UngHuot  said yesterday  that  he,  Hun  &nandChetSta 

would  travel  to  Beijing  on  Monday  for  a meeting  with  King 
Sihanouk  the  foUowing day.  “He  will  be  blessing  us,  he 
said.  — Readtr.  Ptumm  Ptnh. 


Swiss  reject  Mobutu  appeal 


SWITZERLAND  has  rejected  an  appeal  by  the  deposed  pratifag 
of  fanner  Zaire,  Mobutu  Sese  Seko,  against  the  srizure  ofomaC 
his  luxury  villas,  and  « considering  a request  to  frees®  asset* 
linked  to  his  associates.  • „•  ’ 

The  Swiss  federal  tribunal  yesterday  threw  out  Mr  Mobutife 
clah"  that  the  confiscation  of  to  Lake  Geneva  property  and  the 
blocking  of  other  assets  was  unlawftiL  The  villa has  been  dnt 
tered  since  May  17,  when  the  Swiss  agreed  to  a legal  aid  request  by 
Mr  Mobutu’s  successor,  Laurent  Kabila.  Haf  Congo  government 
claims  that  Mr  Mobutu  and  his  cronies  have  £S  billion  to  SWawr- 
land  after  more  than  30  years  of  plundering  their  country.  _ 

The  Swiss  had  agreed  to  a year-long  freeze  on  all  bank  accounts 
held  by  Mr  Mobutu  andtais  family  and  are  now  considering* 
request  to  Include  those  of  about  a dozen  senior  associates,  ” 
including  former  ministers.  — AP.  Bern. 


Find  may  be  Pericles"  grave 


ARCHAEOLOGISTS  in  Greece  have  stumbled  upon  one  of  the 
finds  of  the  cental?  ^ —an  Athens  cemetery  dating  back  to  the 
golden  age  ofFericles. 

uFbr  Athens  and  its  history,  it  ts  one  of  the  most  important 
finds  so  far,  at  least  in  the  post-second  world  war  period,'’  said 
Yannis  'ftedakis  of  the  culture  ministry.  He  said  archaeologist* 
found  parts  of  the  Demosi  on  Sima,  a cemetery  dating  from  fee  5tb 
century  BC  and  thought  to  be  the  possible  resting  place  of  such 
statesmen  as  PericJes,  Solon  and  Lycourgos. 

The  cemetery  was  discovered  by  chancewtaen  the  owner  ofa 

planned  theatre  colled  on  archaeologists  to  survey  the  site  after 
demolishing  an  olderstructure. — AP.  Athens. 


Neo-nazis  ‘had  hit  list’ 


Bolivia’s  new  president,  Hugo  Banzer,  and  his  wife  wave  to  the  crowds  after  the  former  dictator  was  sworn  in 
yesterday,  vowing  to  defend  the  free  market  and  make  the  fight  against  poverty  his  priority  photograph:  crb  bouroncle 


GERMAN  fascists  planned  to  form  a terrorist  orgonisationmod- 
ehed  on  the  lrftvring  Red  Army  Faction  and  drew  up  a hit  list  of 
leading  public  figures,  according  to  a former  neo-Nazi. 

Michael  Baatz.  aged  34.  a former  member  of  the  far-right  groups 
Nationalist  Front  and  German  Alternative,  claims  that  a large 
arsenal  was  available  to  the  planned  group. 

It  was  essentially  about  wiping  out  people  from  the  middle 
ranks  of  the  state  system:  state  prosecutors,  judges,  police  officers 
— the  pOlars  of  the  persecution  against  us,”  he  told  tha  weekly 
DleWoche. 

The  plan  was  hatched  in  early  1994  when  Mr  Baatz  and  a 
number  of  other  German  neoNazls  were  serving  as  mercenaries 
in  the  Croatian  army.  Mr  Baatz  abandoned  the  far-right  move- 
ment later  in  the  same  year,  — Denis  Staunton.  Berlin. 


Guam  crash  horror  relived 


dians  in  Mato  Gross  do  Sul. 

More  than  6,000  Amerin- 
dians live  on  the  reserve  of 
Dorados,  which  was  cre- 
ated lh  1917. 

After  being  forcibly 
transferred  there,  they  had 
to  compete  for  land  with 
Amerindians  already  there, 
and  were  made  to  obey  the 
"captains4’  instead  of  their 

own  chiefs- 

Today  the  community 
lives  in  a climate  of  vio- 
lence on  a reserve  sur- 
rounded by  the  city  of  Do- 
rados, with  their 
traditional  way  of  life  con- 
stantly under  pressure 
from  white  culture. 

Olivia  Mangolim  of  Cixnl 
Mato  Gross  do  Sul,  a 
Roman  Catholic  missionary 
organisation  which  works 
with  the  Amerindians, 
said:  "The  Indians  are 
fighting  back.  Last  year 
there  were  only  26  cases  of 
suicide,  we  believe  because 
the  Indians  have  started  a 
campaign  of  occupying 
land  in  areas  that  were  part 
of  their  traditional 
territories.” 

Funai  says  it  is  investi- 
gating the  allegations  in 
the  report. 


RIKA  Matsuda  of  Japan,  aged 
11,  talks  to  the  media  yester- 
day after  surviving  Tuesday's 
Korean  Air  plane  crash  on 
Guam. 

Her  face  cut  and  bruised 
from  her  ordeal,  she  said  that 
her  mother's  last  words  to  her 
were:  “Look  after  Dad”. 

The  cause  of  the  crash, 
which  claimed  the  lives  of  at 
least  220  of  the  254  on  hoard, 
has  yet  to  be  determined.  The 
flight  recorders  are  being 
examined  by  experts  in 
Washington. 


ETA  suspect  held  in  France 


A SPANIARD  suspected  of  being  the  intelligence  chief  of  tbfi 
Basque  guerrilla  group  ETA  has  been  detained  in  southern 
France,  police  said  yesterday . 

Igor  Urrestarazu  Garijo,  a former  policeman  in  the  Spanish 
Basque  region,  was  detained  in  Albi  on  Tuesday  after  a car  chase. 
He  was  carrying  forged  documents  and  was  identified  only  after 
French  police  sent  his  fingerprints  to  Spain. 

Spanish  police  claim  Mr  Urrestarazu  began  intelligence  work 
for  ETA  in  the  province  of  Guipuzcoa  and  took  on  a major  rote 
after  he  fled  to  France  three  years  ago.  — Reutw.  Paris. 


Fireball  plane  crash 


A DG6  CARGO  plane  with  four  people  cm  board  crashed  In  aball 
of  flame  yesterday  as  it  was  taking  ofTfrom  Miami  International 
Airport 

There  was  no  immediate  word  of  casualties,  said  Keith  Bower- 
master.  a spokesman  for  Metro-Dade  fire  and  rescue. 

Huge  red  flames  and  black  smoke  rolled  skyward  from  the 

crash  scene,  in  a cargo  area  an  the  edge  of  the  airport. 

“It  looked  like  it was  going  straight  up  like  a missfle,"  said 
James  Moralez  of  the  fire  department,  who  saw  it  from  a nearby 
building.  “He  couldn’t  handle  it  and  I guess  it  went  straight  on 
down.  We  all  witnessed  it  go  down  and  explode." — AP,  Miami 


Prayers  for  worshippers 


AN  ARMED  guard  to  Lahore,  Pakistan,  watches  over  prayers 
yesterday  for  nine  worshippers  killed  when  gunmen  opened 
fire  on  the  Sunni  Muslim  congregation  at  a mosque  in  the  city 
the  previous  day. 

The  chief  minister  of  Punjab  province,  Shabaz  Sharif;  has 
promised  the  speedy  trail  of  the  "terrorists”  involved  in  the 
attack. 


Watch  on  Vichy  accused 


MAURICE  PAPON,  aged  86.  the  V ichy  government  official 
accused  of  complicity  in  crimes  against  humanity,  roust  be  kept 
under  close  watch  until  his  trial  opens  on  October  8,  judges  at 
Bordeaux  high  court  decided  yesterday. 

r^)resenftoe  families  of  1,560  Jews  deported  from 

^Mr^pon.win  have  to  report  to  the  authorities,  hand  over  his 
passport  and  papers,  and  not  leave  Paris  without  permission.  Mr 
Pupon  a lawyer  said  his  dient  would  appeal  against  the  decision. 


1x1111  totbe  deportation  of  Jews  while  he  ran 
Aftwiteliberatiaihe 

oatoed  to  have  worked  for  the  resistance  and  became  Paris  police 
chief  m 1961  and  a Gaullist  minister  in  1978.  — PaulWebster,  Paris. 
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c**y  ■ ■ - A So®*11  Korean  woman,  bound  with  rope  and  dressed  in  prison  uniform,  wipes  away  a tear  at  a human  rights  rally  in  Seoul 

yesterday.  The  women  were  calling  for  the  release  of  relatives  serving  time  under  national  security  laws  photograph:  paul  barks? 

Home  alone  for  Japan’s  elderly 


Nicholas  Kristof  in  Omiya  reports  on  the  waning  of  ancient 
traditions  of  filial  piety  as  parents  are  left  by  themselves 


S KUNX  Kaxtbe  fusses 
over  her  husband, 
Uwho  is  84,  gaunt  and 
^^^Stoedrktden  with  can- 
cer, she  thinks  of  her  four 
children,  all  sympathetic  and 

lnvincr  — anri  a iQDg  way 


when  she  married  56  years 
ago,  Mrs  Kanbe  lived  with  her 
husband's  parents  and  cared 
for  them  as  they  aged  and 
died.Now,  as  she  and  her  hus- 
band struggle  with  did  age 
and  sickness  in  this  lime 
town  in  central  Japan,  her 
house  Ls  full  of  emptiness. 

Ttook  care  of  my  pareo ta- 
in-law.  but  nobody  will  take 
care  of  me,"  she  said. 

The  sense  of  unfairness  en- 
dured so  stoically  by  Mrs 
Kanbe  is  common  among  the 
elderly  in  Japan  even  though, 
by  everyone's  standards  but 
their  own,  the  Japanese  are 
models  of  filial  piety.  About 
55  per  cent  <rf  Japanese  over 
the  age  of  65  live  with  their 
children,  compared  with 
fewer  than  20  per  cent  In  most 
other  Industrial  countries. 

As  the  baby-boom  genera- 
tion approaches  retirement, 
threatening  the  bankruptcy  of 


social  security  systems, 
Japan  seems  to  be  the  best- 
positioned  of  all  the  leading 
economies.  If  the  retired  can 
depend  on  their  children  for 
care,  the  country  is  likely  to 
survive  the  demographic  up- 
heaval relatively  smoothly. 

Yet  in  towns  like  Omiya,  a 
forming  community  nearly 


‘Young  people  are 
scary  because 
they  lack  a proper 
moral  education* 


200  miles  south-west  of 
Tokyo,  the  mood  is  one  of  dis- 
quiet A revolutionary  shift  in 
attitudes  toward  the  elderly 
appears  to  be  under  way  in 
Japan,  and.  to  some  extent  In 
Korea  and  China  as  well.  One 
result  ls  that  now,  for  the  first 
time,  many  of  the  elderly  are 
growing  old  apart  from  their 
children.  The  resulting  loneli- 
ness and  guilt  cast  a long 
shadow  on  family  life  across 
the  region. 


Even  if  slightly  more  than 
half  the  elderly  live  with  their 
children  in  Japan,  the  propor- 
tion has  plummeted  from 
80  per  cent  In  1970.  And  sur- 
veys suggest  that  attitudes 
are  changing  rapidly. 

“Young  people  are  scary,” 
Mrs  Kanbe  said.  "The  reason 
young  people  can  kill  humans 
as  if  they  were  bisects,  or  foil 
to  understand  the  feelings  of 
their  own  parents,  is  mostly 
because  they  haven’t  had 
proper  moral  education.  . Fm 
scared  of  young  people  now.” 

Such  comments  are  particu- 
larly surprising  because  Mrs 
Kanbe  is,  by  Western  stan- 
dards, well  cared  for  by  her 
children.  They  visit  regu- 
larly, and  her  sons  have 
asked  her  to  live  with  them 
after  her  husband  dies. 

Yet  she  and  many  women 
like  her  are  reluctant  to  live 
with  their  children,  because 
they  know  they  would  not  oc- 
cupy the  traditional  throne  cf 
matriarch  of  the  household. 
They  would  be  guests,  staying 
by  the  grace  of  their  daugh- 
ters-in-law. 

Tensions  in  Japanese  fam- 
ilies revolve  in  particular  I 


around  the  traditional  avis  of 
home  life  in  East  Asia  — rela- 
tions between  mother-in-law 
and  daughter-in-law.  This  tie 
is  a central  one.  mainly  be- 
cause men  are  out  working 
most  of  the  time  and  pay  little 
attention  to  child-rearing,  so 
it  is  the  two  women  who 
spend  the  days  together  and 
do  battle  over  the  children’s 
fixture. 

• In  a growing  number  cf 
cases,  such  conflict  has  led  el- 
derly people  to  move  in  not 


‘Society  is  very 
chaotic.  Now  you 
can  do  anything 
you  like  to  parents’ 

with  their  eldest  son  — the 
age-old  custom  — but  with  a 
daughter. 

“Life  is  upside  down  now,” 
complained  Akemi  Hayashl,  a 
widow  aged  83,  who  has  not 
been  invited  to  live  with  any 
of  her  three  children.  “The 
daughter-in-law  is  on  top,  and 
granny  is  a nuisance." 

The  term  for  widow  in  Jap- 
anese, mibojin,  means  “a  per- 
son who  has  not  yet  died". 
Mrs  Hayashi’s  plight,  as  such  | 


a person  awaiting  death  and 
living  alone,  is  becoming 
steadily  more  common.  The 
proportion  of  elderly  Japa- 
nese living  alone  h as  almost 
doubled  since  the  early  1970s, 
to  13  per  cent 

“There  are  tough-talking 
daughters-in-law  around 
here,”  Mrs  Hayaahi  said,  "so 
the  grannies  just  sit  around 
in  the  shadows  and  com- 
plain.” What  if  she  becomes 
ill  and  cannot  care  for  her- 
self? “I  just  hope  that  I die  h 
quick  death,”  she  said. 

After  the  second  world  war, 
Japan  cast  off  many  tradi- 
tions, such  as  the  classes  in 
shushin,  or  moral  education, 
which  had  drummed  the  idea 
of  filial  piety  into  children. 
The  notion  cf  special  rever- 
ence few  parents  faded,  and 
two  years  ago  Japan  aban- 
doned a law  decreeing 
harsher  punishment  for  kill- 
ing a parent  than  for  other 
murders. 

‘In  the  old  days  we  had  shur 
shirt  to  teach  us  filial  piety,” 
said  Masae  Mlnami.  aged  86, 
the  matriarch  of  a family  that 
runs  a store  in  Omiya. 

*T  think  the  old  system  was 
better,  because  society  has  be- 
come very  chaotic.  Now  it’s 
as  if  you  can  do  anything  you 
like  to  parents.”  — New  York 
Times. 


THAILAND'S  belea- 
guered prime  minis- 
ter, Chavalit  Tong- 
chaiyudh,  sought  an 
audience  with  the 
king  yesterday  amid  a rising 
and  seemingly  Irresistible 
chorus  of  demands  for  his 
resignation. 

General  .Chavalit,  bis  fi- 
nance minister  and  the  cen- 
tral bank  governor  reported 
to  the  king  on  an  economic 
crisis  that  has  knocked  Thai- 
land out  of  the  ranks  of  the 
world’s  fastest  growing  econo- 
mies and  begun  to  affect  in- 
vestor confidence  in  its 
neighbours. 

In  a desperate  effort  to  stop 
the  rot,  the  government  an- 
nounced on  Tuesday  that  it 
will  seek  a $10-15  billion  (£6- 
9 billion)  loan  from  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund.  But 
the  abrek  of  the  therapy  that 
comes  with  the  money,  and 
the  string  of  broken  promises 
that  preceded  the  deal,  is  pro- 
ducing what  an  opposition 
politician  r ailed  “a  fUll-hlown 
crisis  of  confidence  permeat- 
ing every  strata  of  the  politi- 
cal system”. 

“Public  trust  and  faith,  es- 
pecially in  the  prime  minis- 
ter’s words,  have  dimin- 
ished,” a highly  regarded 
former  prime  minister,  An- 
and  Panyarachun,  declared 
this  week.  “A  way  out  for  him 
and  his  cabinet  is  to  step 
down  . . . and  allow  others  to 
salve  the  nation’s  problems.” 

He  echoed  the  views  aired 
by  newspaper  editorials,  poli- 
ticians and  biTclTiAccm«»n.  A 
senior  military  officer  said 
privately  yesterday:  "He  has 
lost  all  credibility,  all  legiti- 
macy.” Like  many  others,  the 
officer  gave  him  at  most  a few 
weeks  more  In  office. 


But  the  problem  is  as  much 
how,  as  when,  Gen  Chavalit 
will  go.  He  has  schemed, 
manoeuvred  and  spent  so 
much  in  the  past  10  years  to 
reach  the  top  of  a notoriously 
well-greased  political  pole 
that  pundits  believe  he  will  be 
reluctant  to  step  aside. 

Opposition  politicians  rue- 
fully acknowledge  that  as 
long  as  the  sis  parties  in  Gen 
Chavalit's  coalition  stick  with 
him  there  is  little  they  can  do 
against  the  majority  he  com- 

‘Public  trust  in  the 
prime  minister’s 
words  have 
diminished.  A way  j 
out  for  him  is 
to  step  down’ 

mands  in  parliament.  “Parlia- 
mentary democracy  is  not 
being  allowed  to  run  its 
course,  because  of  the  vested 
interests  in  the  coalition.”  an 
opposition  MP,  Surln 
Pitsuwan,  said.  “Every  day 
they  hang  on  to  reap  more 
profit" 

Nor  is  the  palace  expected 
to  force  the  issue.  King  Bhu- 
mlbol  Adulyadej.  who  has 
kept  the  throne  through  five 
turbulent  to  become  one  of 
the  world's  longest-reigning 
monarchs,  has  the  necessary 
prestige  and  moral  authority, 
but  is  seen  as  a model  of  con- 
stitutional propriety. 

In  this  impasse  many  half 
expect  to  see  Bangkok's  army 
garrisons  spewing  tanks  and 
troops  on  to  the  streets  in  a 
replay  of  the  18  military 
coups  or  attempted  coups 
Thailand  has  chalked  up  in 
little  more  than  half  a cen- 


tury. But  the  coup  rumours 
sweeping  the  capital  are  more 
a historical  reflex  than  a 
reflection  of  reality. 

The  generals,  who  bad  Gen 
Chavalit  in  for  a slap-up  din- 
ner on  Wednesday,  are  ada- 
mant that  they  have  no  inten- 
tion of  intervening.  Memories 
of  the  puhlic  odium  heaped  on 
the  army  brass  who  took 
power  in  the  last  coup  and 
then  sent  troops  to  fire  on  ci- 
vilian demonstrators  are  too 
fresh.  Nor  is  it  easy  for  them 
to  act  against  Gen  Chavalit,  a 
former  army  commander  anfl 
"a  quintessential  military 
man”  as  one  Thai  analyst  put 
it,  who  has  carefully  nurtured 
his  ties  with  the  military. 

After  15  years  of  stellar  eco- 
nomic growth,  the  power  cf 
the  cash  register  now  seems 
greater  in  Thai  politics  than 
the  power  of  the  gun  — as 
Gen  Chavalit  should  be  well 
aware.  He  took  office  eight 
months  ago  after  ditching  the 
last  prime  minister  in  a par- 
liamentary no-confidence  mo- 
tion triggered  by  public  dis- 
gust with  corruption  and 

mlRtrmnggowpnt 

The  key  agents  of  Gen  Cha- 
valit’s downfall,  Surin 
Pitsuwan  believes,  will  not  be 
troops  but  the  throngs  of  pan- 
icky Bangkokians  besieging 
banks  and  pulling  out  depos- 
its at  a rate  that  threatens  to 
cripple  the  financial  system. 
The  longer  he  stays,  the 
greater  the  resulting  damage, 
financial  analysts  say,  and 
the  greater  the  pressure  on 
him  to  go. 

“The  government  can’t  last 
any  longer,  but  it  will  go  not 
because  of  the  parliamentary 
process  or  because  of  any  vio- 
lent action,”  he  said. 

‘It  will  go  because  of  pres- 
sure from  the  public  and  lead- 
ing personalities  who  collec- 
tively have  more  credibility 
than  the  government” 


Little  Lancelot  steals  crown  from  robot  kings 


Mary  Jtardan  In  Tokyo 

Lancelot  was  a long 
shot.  Designed  by  a 
team  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland,  the  little 
robot  was  the  only  for- 
eigner competing  in  the 
grand  prlx  of  Robot  King- 
dom — Japan. 

The  contest  was  simple. 
Each  of  the  robots,  which 
resembled  souped-up  skate- 
boards. had  about  two  min- 
utes to  race  around  an  oval 
track.  Guided  by  computer- 
ised robotic  "brains  .they 
had  to  complete  the  loop  as 
quickly  as 

log  eight  targets  with  a tit- 
tle lance.  . LL, 

Lancelot  took  his  turn 
against  lift  Japanese 


robots,  all  brimming  with 
software  to  die  for  — and 
the  tittle  gay  won  through. 

Tm  shocked  we  won.” 
said  Gregory  Walsh,  an  as- 
sistant professor . of  mech- 
anical engineering,  who  or- 
ganised the  Maryland  team. 

‘"There  was  another  robot 
that  had  smoked  every- 
body,” said  .Christopher 
Cowles,  aged  22,  a com- 
puter science  and  electrical 
engineering  enthusiast. 
But  it  crashed. 

Lancelot's  victory  In  one 
category  of  the  Japanese 
International  Robot  Grand 
Prlac  was  particularly  grati- 
fying, because  when  It 
comes  to  the  mechanics  of 
robots.  It’s  toi%h  to  beat 
the  Japanese. 

The  competition  and  sym- 


posium, held  to  celebrate 
the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  Japanese  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineering,  drew 
some  of  the  world's  top 
minds  in  robotics  and  arti- 
ficial intelligence. 

One  Japanese  robot  could 
play  the  cello,  and  another 
washed  hair,  raring  mechan- 
ical hands  to  crack  an  egg 
over,  the  ctientis  head  for 
greater  shine. 

The  most  amazing  was  6ft 
tall  and  could  walk  up- 
stairs, almost  like  a human. 
Developed  by  iso  engineers 
at  a Honda  laboratory  over 
10  years.  It  cost  £50  million 
to  develop.  ■'  , 

Researchers  at  the  Tokyo 
University  of  Science  have 
developed  a “face  robot” 

which  ran  Bimiilate  expres- 


[ sions  of  anger,  sadness, 
fear,  surprise,  happiness 
and  disgust.  A camera  be- 
hind one  eye  scans  the  fa- 
cial - expressions  of  a 
human,  aimparing  the  in- 
formation against  a data 


bank  in  its  “brain”  to  de- 
duce the  emotion  shown.  It 
then  responds  with  an  ap- 
propriate expression.  Sci- 
entists say  it  is  one  step 
closer  to  a robot  that 
thinks — Washington  Post.  | 


News  in  brief 


Amnesty  for 
kidnappers 

The  Chechen  leader,  Aslan 
Maskhadov,  battling  a wave 
of  abductions  in  his  break- 
away region,  offered  an  am- 
nesty yesterday  to  hostage 
takers,  on  the  condition  that 
they  release  their  victims  by 
Sunday. 

Kidnappers  failing  to  com- 
ply with  the  deadline  face  the 
death  penalty  or  life  impris- 
onment, Chech enla’s  general 
prosecutor,  Khavazh  Serbiyev, 
said  in  a statement — Reuter. 

Curfew  suspended 

France's  highest  administra- 
tive court  said  yesterday  it 
had  suspended  controversial 
midnight  curfews  for  chil- 
dren introduced  in  two  towns. 
The  council  of  state  said  it 
suspended  the  curfews,  which 
applied  to  children  aged  12 
and  under,  in  the  northern 
Paris  suburb  of  Aulnay-sous- 
Bols  and  In  Dreux.  about 
30  miles  west  of  Paris,  pend- 
ing court  rulings  on  their  le- 
gality.—Renter. 

Gusmao  talks 

Just  days  after  the  South  Afri- 
can president.  Nelson  Man- 
dela, called  for  his  release, 
two  Indonesian  magazines 
have  published  rare  inter- 
views with  East  Timor's  im- 
prisoned independence  leader 
Xanana  Gusmao.  Executives 
said  they  had  permission  to 
interview  Gusmao,  who  is 
serving  20  years  for  plotting 
against  President  Suharto’s 
government  — AP. 


Muslims  split  by 
tying  of  the  knot 


Chris  Lydgate  in  Singapore 

EVERY  day,  five  times  a 
day,  Zainuddin  Moham- 
med turns  to  Mecca, 
kneels,  touching  his  fore- 
head to  the  floor,  and  prays 
to  Allah. 

He  abstains  from  pork 
and  alcohol  and  fasts  dur- 
ing the  month  of  Ramadan. 

Yet,  in  the  eyes  of  local 
religious  authorities,  Mr 
Zainuddin,  aged  34,  and  his 
new  bride  Sharif  ah,  aged 
23,  are  not  Muslims. 

They  belong  to  a sect 
known  as  Ahmadiyya, 
founded  in  1889  by  a Pun- 
jabi named  Mlzra  Ghulam 
Ahmad,  who  claimed  to 
have  received  divine  reve- 
lations from  Allah. 

Some  of  file  Ahmadies*  be- 
liefe  contradict  orthodox  Is- 
lamic doctrine,  which  bolds 
that  Mohammed  was  the 
last  true  prophet  Conclaves 
in  Pakistan  and  Indonesia 
have  declared  Ahmadies 
non-Muslims,  and  Singa- 
pore’s highest  Muslim  au- 
thority, the  Majlis  Ugazua 
Twiam  Singapore,  does  not 
recognise  Ahmadiyya  as  a 
true  form  of  Islam. 

So  Mr  Zainuddin  and  his 
wife,  who  married  In  De- 
cember, were  turned  away 
when  they  tried  to  solem- 
nise their  vows  at  the  regis- 
try of  Muslim  marriages. 


The  incident  has  galva- 
nised Singapore's  500  Ah- 
madies, who  are  passionate 
about  belonging  to  the  Is- 
lamic world.  “Through  and 
through,  we’re  Muslim,” 
says  Abdul  Arim.  the  presi- 
dent of  the  local  Ahma- 
diyya association. 

The  Ahmadies  have 
joined  forces  and  hired  a 
lawyer  to  appeal  against 
the  registrar’s  decision.  Ul- 
timately, they  hope  to  win 
official  acceptance  as  Mus- 
lims. But  they  face  an  up- 
hill battle. 

Singapore’s  leaders  dare 
not  risk  a confrontation 
with  Muslim  clerics  which 
could  sour  relations  with 
its  overwhelmingly  Islamic 
neighbours  and  undermine 
the  principle  of  ethnic  and 
religious  tolerance  that 
holds  this  mnlticnltural 
island  together. 

But  for  Mr  Zainuddin  and 
his  wife,  the  appeal  has 
more  than  theological  signif- 
icance. Until  the  marriage  is 
registered  they  are  Ineligible 
for  government  housing. 

The  couple  have  one 
other  option.  They  could 
sign  on  with  Singapore’s 
secular  marriage  registry. 
But  that  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  admitting  that 
they  are  not  Muslims. 

“That  conflicts  with  my 
faith,”  says  Mr  Zainuddin. 
“It’s  not  correct” 
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A slimmer  phone 
at  a slimmer  price... 

...the  Motorola  SlimLite 


Another  exclusive  offer  from  Talklandl 

This  SlimLite  is  both  slim  (20mm)  and  weighing  in  at  a mere 
122  grams,  it  truly  is  a phone  which  fits  into  your  pocket. 

'With  up  to  40  hours  of  standby  and  140  minutes  talktime, 
large  screen  and  silent  vibrating  alert  this  phone  is  hard  to 
better.  And  with  £30  off  this  or  the  Motorola  8700  there 
has  never  been  a better  time  to  buy. 

For  your  nearest  store 
call  0800  259  259 

(ft)  motorola  nTalkiand 


To  receive  GO  off  either  the  Motorola  SlimLite  or  the 
Motorola  8700,  simply  take  this  coupon  into  your  nearest 
Talkltod  store.  They  will  complete  it  for  you. 
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TONY  BLAIR  has  ordered  an  inquiry 
into  the  suicide  of  the  Labour  MP  for 
Paisley  South,  Gordon  McMaster.  That 
inquiry  ought  to  take  into  account  any 
evidence  which  might  sustain  the 
charge  made  in  today's  Spectator 
(reprinted  opposite)  by  the  Conserva- 
tive MP  Alan  Clark  that  the  MB’s  death,  i 
along  with  two  others  before  it,  were 
directly  (his  italics)  attributable  to 
harassment  by  the  Press.  No  such  evi- 1 
dence,  apart  from  stray  deductions,  has 
been  furnished  by  Alan  Clark,  most  of 
whose  examples  of  Press  persecution 
refer  to  media  pursuit  of  his  wife  and 
himself  Gordon  McMaster’s  suicide 
note  has  not  been  published,  and  it  is 
said  to  be  his  family’s  wish  that  it 
should  not  be,  but  the  excerpts  which 
have  appeared  name  one  present  and 
one  former  MP  and  a number  of  local 
councillors  rather  than  importunate 
journalists.  It  is  known  that  news- 
papers asked  him  to  comment  on 
rumours  that  he  was  HTV  positive,  and 
there  were  certainly  rumours  in  Scot- 
land that  a tabloid  was  planing  a lurid 
expose  at  the  time  of  his  death.  It  was 
also  stated  as  fact  by  other  newspapers 
that  such  stories  were  wholly  untrue, 
as  were  rumours  that  he  was  gay. 
(Whether  or  not  he  was  gay  should  not 
have  mattered;  but  in  Paisley  it  did). 
Few  would  doubt  that  in  the  past  Press 
intrusions  have  driven  their  targets  to 
despair.  But  specific  charges  ought  to 
be  backed  with  firm,  testable  evidence. 

What  evidence  we  have  so  far  all 
points  the  same  way:  that  what  led  to 
this  death  was  the  putrid  state  of 
Labour  politics  in  some  parts  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  ready  resort  to  rumour 
and  innuendo  to  prise  other  people’s 
fingers  off  the  levers  of  power.  A former 
colleague  on  Renfrew  District  Council 
has  testified  that  Gordon  McMaster  was 
complaining  of  smear  campaigns 
against  him  as  for  back  as  1989.  But  the 
origin  of  his  subsequent  troubles  seems 


Mind  the  gap,  it’s  good  for  you 

Will  students  wanting  a year  off  be  caught  by  admission  fees? 


COMPARED  to  America,  Britain  was 
late  in  developing  a gap  year  between 
school  and  university.  Even  30  years 
ago,  American  students  were  fomjliar 
figures  on  international  backpacking 
routes  learning  to  be  self-sufficient, 
handle  budgets  and  pay  their  own  way. 
But  in  those  days  the  proportion  of 
British  pupils  going  on  to  higher  educa- 
tion was  fewer  than  eight  per  cent  As 
the  number  entering  British  higher 
education  has  increased,  so  have  the 
numbers  taking  a gap  year.  It  is  no 
longer  seen  as  just  a year  off  but  rather 
a year  out  with  many  opting  not  just  to 
travel  but  to  help  others  in  a wide 
variety  of  voluntary  projects.  But  this 
year’s  school  leavers,  who  will  receive 
their  A level  results  next  week,  are 
feeing  a difficult  dilemma:  if  they  go  off 
to  teach  English  to  Nepalese  village 
children  for  a year  will  they  be  caught 
by  the  Government’s  new  plan  to  intro- 
duce tuition  fees  next  year. 

The  Government  has  still  not  indi- 
cated whether  pupils  who  gain  admis- 
sion this  year  but  defer  taking  up  their 
place  until  next  year  will  be  caught  by 
the  start  of  tuition  fees.  Understand- 
ably, the  Universities  and  Colleges  Ad- 
missions Service  (UCAS)  is  expecting 
many  of  the  20,000  school-leavers  who 
were  planning  to  defer  a university 
place  until  1998  to  change  their  minds. 
Then  there  are  50,000  slightly  older 
young  people,  who  left  school  in  the  last 
two  years  without  applying  to  universi- 
ty, but  who  have  adequate  qualifica- 
tions. Will  they  jump  in  too?  The  cost 


implications  of  delay  could  be  huge  — 
£3,000  in  tuition  fees  over  three  years 
on  top  of  £12,000  or  more  for  mainte- 
nance if  parents  are  not  forking  out 
The  scramble  for  university  places  is 
likely  to  be  the  fiercest  for  years.  So  for 
there  have  been  433,000  applications  for 
310,000  places  but  there  could  be  an- 
other 40,000  late  applicants.  The  short- 
fell  is  never  as  large  as  the  figures 
suggest  because  some  students  will  fail 
their  A levels,  others  find  a job,  and 
others  defer  their  entry.  But  the  num- 
ber deferring  is  likely  to  be  the  smallest 
for  years  unless  ministers  clarity  the 
situation.  There  is  a simple  way  minis- 
ters could  reduce  the  scramble:  by  a 
prompt  declaration  that  pupils  who 
gain  university  admission  this  year, 
but  delay  entry  until  next  year,  will  be 
exempt  from  tuition  fees.  Administra- 
! lively,  this  would  not  be  difficult  Le- 
gally, it  would  clear  up  the  confusion 
over  whether  pupils  who  have  been 
accepted  by  a university  but  have  not 
yet  started,  have  a legitimate  expecta- 
tion that  current  practice  applies  to 
them.  But  most  important  of  all,  it 
would  signal  ministerial  support  for  the 
gap  concept  It  is  not  a question  of 
encouraging  pupils  to  take  a break  from 
the  academic  grind.  Tutors  are  rightly 
wary  of  pupils  who  just  drop  out  But 
properly  planned  gap  years  allow  pu- 
pils to  gain  new  experiences,  more 
maturity  and  a chance  to  give  some- 
thing in  return.  It  is  not  just  admission 
tutors,  but  fhture  employers,  who  en- 
dorse such  schemes. 


The  rate  rise  won’t  curb  the  risk 

But  blame  the  Treasury’s  taxation  policy,  not  the  Bank 


IT  SEEMS  that  whenever  the  Monetary 
Policy  Committee  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land meets  it  increases  interest  rates.  It 
did  so  again  yesterday.  No  doubt  infla- 
tion will  stay  low  as  a result,  but  the 
pound  will  remain  over-valued,  export- 
ers will  continue  to  lose  markets  to 
foreign  competitors  and  the  chances  of 
a recession  sooner  rather  than  later 
rise  again.  Indeed  a report  this  week 
from  a leading  economic  forecasting 
group  predicted  that  Britain  would 
slide  into  recession  in  1999  if  sterling 
remained  at  its  current  high  level. 

It  is  not  that  this  newspaper  criticises 
the  decision  of  the  Bank  of  England.  In 
giving  the  Bank  its  operational  inde- 
pendence, the  Chancellor  made  it  clear 
that  its  primary  duty  was  to  ensure  that 
inflation  remained  within  the  target 
bands  set  by  its  political  masters.  If 
blame  is  to  be  alloted  it  lies  fair  and 
square  at  the  doors  of  the  Treasury.  The 
domestic  economy  is  growing  too  fast 


spurred  on  by  the  windfall  gains  from 
building  society  conversions  — and  the 
budget  in  July  foiled  to  make  the  neces- 
sary adjustments.  The  result  of  that 
failure  was  the  rise  in  interest  rates 
that  we  saw  yesterday. 

In  the  short-term  it  is  likely  that  the 
Bank  will  refrain  from  any  farther  rate 
rises.  It  believes  rates  are  now  at  a level 
that  can  deliver  the  inflation  target.  But 
what  about  the  more  distant  future?  If 
l Gordon  Brown  will  not  .dampen  down 
the  growth  in  consumer  spending  then 
he  knows  that  the  Bank  will  have  to  act 
once  more.  For  the  sake  of  our  export- 
| ers  this  cannot  be  allowed  to  happen. 
The  Chancellor’s  room  for  manoeuvre 
is  somewhat  limited  by  the  manifesto 
I commitment  on  income  taxes,  but  there 
are  numerous  other  taxes  that  he  could 
use  to  generate  a squeeze  on  consump- 
tion. If  he  does  not  do  so,  remember  his 
inactivity  when  interest  rates  rise 
again  — and  remember  who  to  blamp 
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Paisley’s  polluted  politics 

Corruption  and  complacency  must  be  outed 
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to  have  been  his  selection  as  Labour’s 
candidate  for  the  byelection  In  1990. 
Strong  factions  in  the  local  party 
resented  this  nomination,  along  with 
the  choice  of  Irene  Adams  to  fight 
Paisley  North  on  the  same  day,  and 
sought  to  suborn  and  destablise  them 
. both.  This  was  all  the  more  easily  done 
because  Scottish  MPs  are  part  of  not 
one  but  two  big  gossipy  villages:  West- 
minster, where  the  bare  and  lobbies  are 
always  awash  with  rumour,  and  the 
village  that  as  Scottish  MPs  always  tell 
you,  is  Scottish  politics. 

This  is  not  an  isolated  case.  Similar 
ugly  events  occurred  in  the  Monklands 
party,  and  were  initially  treated  too 
lightly  by  the  then  Labour  leader  John 
Smith,  himself  a Monklands  MP.  They 
are  part  of  a pattern  which  may  be  the 
common  fote  of  a one-party  state.  It  is 
no  coincidence  that  Paisley  and  Monk- 
lands  — like  parts  of  Glasgow,  where  a 
Labour  MP  is  under  suspension,  and 
Doncaster,  where  allegations  of  corrup- 
tion have  recently  surfaced — are  tradi- 
tional Labour  fiefooms  where  winning 
a Labour  nomination  nan  amount  to  a 
ticket  for  life.  Both  McMaster  and  Irene 
Adams  took  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  vote  in  1992  and  almost  60  per  cent 
on  May  L The  best  answer  to  the 
excesses  of  such  one-party  states  is  for 
voters  at  national  and  local  level  to  kick 
corrupt  and  complacent  monopolists 
out;  but  sadly  they  too  often  don’t  An 
alternative  antidote  is  proportional  rep- 
resentation, which  reduces  the  chance 
of  monolithic  majorities  for  any  party 
in  local  government  The  only  other 
safeguard  is  a ruthless  determination  at 
the  top  of  the  Labour  Party  to  investi- 
gate wherever  the  smack  of  scandal 
occurs.  The  Labour  leadership  has 
come  under  attack  for  excessive  cen- 
tralisation, not  least  in  this  newspaper. 
But  where  they  are  faced  by  a polluted 
political  culture  like  Paisley’s,  there 
may,  sadly,  be  no  alternative. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Some  dissension  in  the  ranks 


A return  on 
income  tax 


FOR  too  long  the  sacrif- 
icial symbolism,  of  mil- 
itary duty  has  neutered 
criticism  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
indeed  recast  it  as  unpatriotic 
ingratitude.  Such.  I fear,  win 
be  the  fote  of  Major  Eric 
Joyce’s  polemic  (The  crisis 
ahead,  August  6). 

The  discrimination  which 
Joyce  describes  supports  the 
Armed  Forces’  status  as  one  of 
the  few  Institutions  which 
mould  their  members  to  fit  a 
rigid  social  framework.  The 

gpfipp)la  may  toll  us  that  this 

is  for  the  best  military 
reasons,  but  in  truth  it  reflects 
their  mahtltty  to  manage  sol- 
diers untutored  in  their  cosy 
consensus  on  code  and  con- 
duct blacks,  women  and  gays 
impede  the  monoculture  of 
white  brothers  in  arms. 

The  only  important  battles 

the  military  Beema  tO  fight 
nowadays  are  in  the  cultural 
arena.  But  time  Is  against  OUT 

generals. 

Major  Peter  Bracken  (Retd). 
29Hampson  Crescent, 
Handforth, 

Cheshire  SK93HF. 


dated  and  class-orientated 
structures.  The  major  prob- 
lem is  overstretch:  the  addi- 
tional bureaucracy  imposed  in 
an  Hi-conceived  attempt  to 
pretend  that  the  Services  are  a 
quasi-commercial  business. 

Major  Joyce  is  also  unwise 
in  starting  off  criticising  the 
Armed  Forces  and  then  adduc- 
ing only  Army  examples.  One 
hundred  per  cent  of  front  line 
(shipboard)  naval  jobs  are,  or 
will  be  when  sufficient  exper- 
ience has  been  gained,  open  to 
women.  And,  at  least  since 
1347,  when  I joined  Dartmouth 
tinder  a full  scholarship 
scheme  Introduced  by  the 
then  Labour  government, 
there  has  been  an  effort  to 
make  the  best  use  of  available 
talent  by  selection  and  promo- 
tion on  merit  alone. 

Julian  Lortng. 

Commander,  Royal  Navy  (Retrd). 
146  The  Borough. 

Down  ton, 

Salisbury  SF5  3LT. 


THE  Second  World  War  dis- 
sipated much  of  the  prob- 


MAJOR  Joyce  allows  his 
political  feelings  to  cloud 
his  judgment  in  attributing 
recruiting  (MfflcuMaa  to  oct- 


■ sipated  much  of  the  prob- 
lem because  units’  composi- 
tions changed  so  frequently. 
That  war  was  also  a great 
social  leveller,  not  only  among 
males.  Senior  Royal  Artillery 
officers  insisted  that  women 


be  selected  for  their  jobs  on 
merit,  skins  and  ability,  not 
background-  Men  eventually 
a ten  benefited  from  similar 
treatment  Things  were  never 
quite  the  same  again,  even 
though  the  problem  returned 
to  some  degree  after  national 
service  ended. 

My  late  fetber  Shelfbrd  Bid- 
well,  a gunner,  greatly  regret- 
ted that  not  only  were  clever 
mpp  unlikely  to  ascend  from 
private  to  high  rank  without 
enormous  luck,  but  also  that 
their  fellows,  able  but  rich,  so 
attracted  to  the  elite  regi- 
ments. woe  denied  to  other 
vital  parts  of  the  military 
spectrum. 

By  the  late  19806.  Antony 
Beevor  (inside  The  British 
i Army)  noted  Etonian  appli- 
cants had  dropped  from 
around  100  a year  to  less  than 
20,  and  from  Wellington  to  a 
handful.  By  1990.  outside 
Guards  and  cavalry,  subal- 
terns from  such  backgrounds 
had  become  very  rare.  Thus  it 
isn't  quite  bur  of  Eric  Joyce  to 
suggest  some  hoary  warriors 
are  missing  his  points. 
Georgina  Nattio. 

The  Barns, 

Slip  Road, 

Thuriton,  Norwich, 

Norfolk  NR1 4 BQ3- 


ERIC  Joyce’s  cry  from  the 
heart  will  ring  true  with 
many  who  have  worked 
alongside  the  modern  Armed 
Forces  — I spent  15  years  in 
the  MoD  before  escaping  to  j 
the  real  world  (and  bless  i 
every  day  since). 

But  it  cuts  both  ways  — if 
the  officer  caste  is  still  domi- 
nated by  out-of-date  values 
and  social  mores,  so  too  are 
the  soldiery.  Witness  yet  an- 
other story  this  week  of  thug- 
gery in  Cyprus.  The  Armed 
Services  must  address  the 
brutality  of  the  lower  ranks' 
culture  too.  As  a gay  man,  I 
find  it  incomprehensible  that 
people  with  a truly  gay  sensi- 
bility should  regard  the  cul- 
ture of  the  present  Armed 
Services,  particularly  in  the 
junior  ranks,  as  remotely  at- 
tractive. For  all  that,  we  con- 
tinue to  expect  servicemen 
and  women  to  put  their  lives 
on  the  line  for  their  country 
— a distinctly  unfashionable 
notion.  It  is  hardly  surprising 
that,  in  order  to  achieve  this, 
we  have  come  to  rely  on 
people  from  atypical  strata  in 
society. 

MLkeHorah. 

19  Sale  Drive. 

Baldock, 

Herts  SG76NS- 


ROY  Hattersley  (Why 
Labour  is  wrong  about  in- 


Anna’s  life-like 


AS  THE  lass  herself  might 
say,  which  planet  is 


uyi 


Hilary  Burden  on  (Oh  Anna, 

| August  Tp.  Discussing  Anna's 
failure  to  make  it  as  a com- 
posed, ‘'three-dimensional” 
nineties  woman  is  just  the 
kind  of  nonsense  she  would 
dismiss  with  a one-liner  and 
another  expletive.  What  ex- 
actly is  nineties  woman?  Who 
got  the  job  erf  defining  her? 
And,  frankly,  why  bother? 

And  besides,  I don’t  believe 
Ms  Burden  has  even  watched 
the  series.  When  Anna 
refused  to  listen  to  Maty's 
tale  of  woe,  it  was  not  out  of 
heartlessness  — she  was 
rejecting  Maty’s  rather  pa- 
thetic and  boring  attempt  to 
play  the  victim  to  her  own  de- 
cision to  start  an  affair  with 
an  unattractive  older  man. 
And  has  Ms  Burden  not  wit- 
nessed Anna’s  recent  admira- 
ble restraint  in  resisting 
Miles’  roguishly  charming 
advances? 

Helen  Baker. 

73  Merton  Hall  goad. 

London  SW19  3PX. 
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Right  to  reply 


MY  criticism  of  the  police 
investigation  into  Richard 


Sun’s  an  even  bigger  tum-on 


OF  COURSE  Anna  Is  ”00! 
even  a nice  person"  — 


v-/even  a nice  person"  — 
that’s  whafs  so  revolutionary 
about  her.  Burden's  phrase 
carries  with  it  certain  expec- 
tations about  the  kind  of 
women  we've  been  led  to  ex- 
pect in  much  TV  drama:  sim- 
plified types,  either  nice  and 
admirable  or  nasty  and  de- 
plorable. The  point  about 
Anna  is  that  she  is  a fictional 
female  character  with  real 
and  serious  failings  (which 
Burden  describes  at  length) 
who  is  also  touching,  inspir- 
ing and  admirable. 

Real  women  can  be  unkind, 
rude,  self-destructive  and  use- 
less. Few  women  are  naive 
enough  to  see  Anna  as  a role 
model.  Fm  not  going  to  start 
rtmfawnrtlriBg  anti  being  a 
useless  daughter  just  because 
I find  Anna  compelling  to 
watch.  But  1 do  appreciate 
seeing  a complex  female  char- 
acter  tackled  in  depth  by  a 
high-ratings  series. 

Anna  Clay  bourne. 

92  Spottiswoode  Street. 
Edinburgh  EH9 1DJ. 


TREVOR  Baylls  contacted 
me  when  I was  a DTI  off- 
icial some  years  ago  (Clock 
idea  is  chip  of  the  old  block,  1 
August  6).  1 tried  very  hard  to 
help  him,  but  his  idea  (a 
clockwork  radio)  was  consid- 
ered insufficiently  innovative 
for  one  of  our  high-tech 
(SMART)  grants,  and  I could 
not  interest  the  ODA  or  De- 
sign Council.  It  is  excellent 
that  he  persisted  and  is  held 
up  as  a splendid  example  of 
the  great  eccentric  British 
inventor. 

What  does  baffle  me  is  why 
a clockwork  radio  should  be 
considered  the  answer  for  Af- 
rica. The  one  natural 


resource  with  which  Africa  is 
bountifully  supplied  is  sun- 
shine, so  why  not  use  a solar 
panel,  preferably  with  a 
small,  re-chargeable  -battery 
as  back-up,  to  operate  a radio? 
It  would  probably  be  cheaper, 
smaller  and  lighter  than  a 
clockwork  radio. 

Solar  panels  are  now  used 
routinely  for  weather 
stations  and  telephones,  even 
in  this  rather  sun-deficient 
country.  Space-craft  do  not 
rely  on  clockwork,  although 
perhaps  the  designers  of  Mir 
should  consider  the  idea. 

(Dr)  B N Parsons. 

Admont,  Gravel  Path, 
Berkhamsted,  Herts  HP4  2PQ. 


I VI  investigation  into  Richard 
O'Brien’s  death  should  come 
as  no  surprise  to  Peter  Moor- 
house,  chairman  of  the  Police 
Complaints  Authority  (Letters, 
August  5).  The  PCA  supervised 
a formal  complaint  concerning 
that  investigation  during  1996. 

1 await  a decision  as  to : 
whether  any  of  the  investigat- : 
ing  officers  wDl  themselves 
face  disciplinary  charges. 

The  family’s  dissatisfaction 
encompasses  the  police  inves- 
tigation, the  PC  A’s  supervision 
of  It  and  the  PCA’s  decision 
not  to  require  abuse  of  author- 
ity charges  against  the  officers 
involved  in  the  fatal  restraint 
of  Mr  O’Brien. 

Kona  Murphy . 
BMBiroberg&Co, 

14  Inverness  Street, 

London  NWl  7HJ. 


11  Labour  is  wrong  about  in- 
come tax.  August  6)  quotes  a 
column  of  mine  as  saying  that 
his  earlier  criticisms  of  the 
Government’s  failure  to  raise 
income  tax  were  "as  likely  to 
be  effective  as  the  Polish  cav- 
alry’s attempts  to  fend  off 
German  tanks  in  1939”. 

From  this,  he  deduces  that 
his  own  devotion  to  equality 
of  outcome  is  vindicated,  on 
the  grounds  that  most  people 
would  think  that  the  Polish 
cavalry  was  in  the  right  on 
that  occasion. 

That  is  a giant  logistical 
leap,  even,  by  Mr  Hattersley*s 
standards.  In  truth,  the  high- 
spending  welfare  state  that 
Mr  Hattersley  mourns  was 
neither  right  nor  effective.  It 
signally  failed  to  produce  the 
equality  of  outcome  he  em- 
braces. It  trapped  the  most 
vulnerable  people  In  poverty 
and  dependency  and  left  them 
at  the  mercy  of  marginal  ame- 
liorations to  their  misery, 
rattier  than  give  them  the  en- 
couragement to  enter  the 
workplace  and  to  prosper  by 
their  own  efforts  and  contri- 
butions to  society.  These  are 
the  stimuli  the  more  fortu- 
nate among  us  take  for 
granted:  stimuli  which  en- 
rich, rather  than  impoverish 
our  prospects. 

The  Government  is  right  to 
have  shifted  its  emphasis 
from  illusory  equality  of  out- 
come to  a commitment  to 
widen  equality  of  opportu- 
nity. Let  us  hope  that  they  are 
also  effective  in  managing  the 
transition.  Welfare  does  not 
only  waste  money.  Far  worse: 
it  wastes  lives. 

Anne  McElvoy. 

The  Daily  Telegraph, 

1 Canada  Square. 

Canary  Wharf, 

London  E14  5DT. 


\ A IHAT  we  need  to  do  is 
V V clamp  down  on  mmeces- 


\A/HEN  I said:  “There  is  no 1 
V V one  around  who  worked 


Conserving  their  interests 


WHERE  are  a number  of  ex- 
■ amnles  from  around  the 


Pray,  listen 


I AM  glad  my  coreligionists 

were  able  to  ease  the  re 


■were  able  to  ease  foe  of 

Grisha  Fesahovfc’s  family  in 
allowing  him  to  be  buried  hi  a 
Baha’i  oemetzy.  However  I 

take  exception  to  my  faith 

being  dismissed  as  a sect 
(Dr)Iain&Palin. 

13  Summeriiill. 

Preben,  Landonaeny  BN7  2PL. 


■ amples  from  around  the 
world  of  conservation  pro- 
jects threatening  Indigenous 
peoples  and  their  lands  (Con- 
servationists who  are  the  ene- 
mies of  the  earth,  August  5). 
The  Worldwide  Fund  for 
Nature  (WWF)  in  Canada,  for 
example,  accepts  donations 
from  INCO,  a company  whose 
nickel  mine  is  destroying  the 
lands  and  way  of  life  of  the 
Innnit  people  of  Newfound- 
land. WWF  Canada  recently 
nominated  Shell  for  a Cana- 
dian environmental  award, 
despite  the  company's  appall- 
ing record  among  the  OgonI 
people  of  Nigeria. 

Sri  Lanka's  Wanntya-laeto 
people  were  evicted  from 
their  land  in  1983  to  make , 
room  for  a national  park,  part 
of  a conservation  programme 
devised  in  consultation  with  , 
UNEP  (United  Nations  Envi- . 
ronment  Programme). 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  In- 
digenous peoples  sometimes  ; 
view  conservation  organisa- 
tions and  the  projects  they 
bring  as  a threat,  not  a bless- 1 
ing,  since  so  many  have  been 
imposed  at  their  expense. 
Richard  Garside. 

Press  Officer. 

Survival, 

11-16  Emerald  Street, 

London  WC1N  3QL. 


GOOD  for  George  Monbiot 
He  has  the  couraee  to  aav 


V V one  around  who  worked 
with  my  grandfather”  flutters, 
August  7),  I was  dearly  refer- 
ring only  to  the  artists  within 
the  Kirov  itself.  I am  Of  course 
aware  of  Dame  Markova's  and 
Madame  Baranova’s  work 
with  my  grandfather  and  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  their 
knowledge. 

Isabelle  Fokine.  < 

108  Blake  Road, 

London  Nil  2AL. 


V V clamp  down  on  unneces- 
sary expenditure.  The  govern- 
ment spends  £2l.8bn  on  de- 
fence as  against  £l4Jba  on 
employment  and  education. 
The  Trident  nuclear  sub- 
marine aimlessly  roaming  the 
seas  costs  an  estimated  £l-3bn 
annually.  Troops  and  the  cost 
of  supporting  the  Unionists  in 
North  Ireland  amounts  to 
over  £4bn  — and  British 
troops  there  are  the  cause, 
not  the  solution  to  that  intrac- 
table problem. 

Savings  from  these  Items 
could  be  used  to  create  real 
jobs;  pensions  could  be  in- 
creased; benefits  could  be 
raised,  and  in  all  probability, 
taxes  could  be  reduced.  What 
do  you  think.  Roy? 

Harry  Bramson. 

19  The  Chase. 

Norbury  SW16  3AE. 


wflHe  has  the  courage  to  say 
openly  what  many  of  us  have 
felt  for  a long  time.  For  many 
years,  I worked  with  commu- 
nities in  East  Africa  living  in 
some  of  the  most  magnificent 
environments  on  earth.  I 
have  seen  them  suffer,  be- 
cause they  are  excluded  from 
their  lands  and  denied  any 
meaningful  benefits  from  the 
considerable  revenues  that 
these  lands  generate. 

Z have  also  seen  how  inter- 
national conservation 
organisations  have  had 
undue  influence  over  govern- 
ments and  enjoyed  the  free- 
dom to  determine  what  hap- 
pens in  and*  around 
conservation  areas  to  serve 
their  own  lnterests. 

There  are  plenty  of  exam- 
ples where  international  con- 
servation organisations  are 
pursuing  their  objectives  to 
the  detriment  of  local  people. 
This  is  because  they  some- 
how regard  people  as  the 
enemy  and  want  to  preserve 
nature  without  them.  This  at- 
titude wfli  ultimately  fail  to 
protect  the  very  environ- 
ments they  want  to  preserve. 
(Dr)  Charles  Lane. 

Manor  Bam, 

Little  Ickford, 

Aylesbury, 

Bucks  HP18  9H$. 


A Country  Diary 


NORTHUMBERLAND:  With 
our  grandchildren,  we  pick 
our  way  over  lugwonn  casts 
left  on  the  shore  by  the  tide, 
to  join  a party  rockpooling  at 
Hauxley.  ‘'When  you  lift  a 
rock  or  seaweed  to  look 
underneath  for  treasures,  al- 
ways replace  them.”  our 
leader,  Maureen  Fortune, 
tells  us.  The  30  children  play- 
ing in  the  pools  also  had  to 
put  back  anything  which  was  : 
alive  after  it  had  been  identi- 
fied. Rebecca  found  a sea 
hare,  aplysia  punctata,  a 
species  of  sea  slug  and  the 
first  that  Maureen  had  seen. 
The  loveliest  of  molluscs, 
these  sea  slugs  are  not  closely 
related  to  land  slugs  as  they 
have  no  Shells.  Only  under 
water  can  one  appreciate 
their  feather-like  gills  and 
other  frilly  processes  dis- 
played. Sea  sings,  although 
slow  and  naked,  are  shunned 
tty  other  aquatic  species.  Sev- 
eral crabs  are  identified  The 
best  known  crustacean  is  the 
hardy  shore-crab  carcinus 
mainas.  an  aggressive  beastie 
habitually  meeting  intruders 
with  open  raised  claws,  ready 


to  attack.  A scavenger,  noth- 
ing edible  comes  amiss  to  this 
crab.  Jamie,  scrambling  over 
a seaweed  covered  rock  had  a 
hermit  crab  in  his  bucket, 
minus  a shell.  "It's  house- 
hunting." said  Maureen  and 
offered  It  some  empty  shells. 
The  crab  backed  Into  these, 
each  In  tom.  until  It  found 
one  which  suited.  There  were 
limpets  and  periwinkles, 
cockles,  mussels,  barnacles 
and  crabs,  sea-anemones, 
jellyfish,  starfish  and  sea  ur- 
chins. An  aquatic  community 
which  came  alive  under-expe- 
rienced guidance.  We  took  foe 
children  to  the  beach  later  in 
the  week  when  the  tide  was  in 
and  foe  rocks  submerged  to 
bring  the  cycle  erf  Uterine  life 
alive.  The  youngest  was  con- 
cerned that  everything  was 
drowning.  On  the  contrary, 
we  explained,  the  sea  crea- 
tures will  be  rejuvenated. 
Maureen  makes  up  her  pro- 
gramme of  rock  pool  excur- 
sions in  midwinter  for  each 
new  season  and  told  me  foe 
tides  were  the  major  issue  in 
the  planning. 

VERONICA  HEATH 
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COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  13 


Emily  Barr 


WE  return  eagerly  to 
Ronald  Reagan's 
brainchild,  the 
2?™***  American  Project 
*?r  the  Successor  Genera 
non.  the  political  equiva- 
lent of  the  Freemasons. 
Today  we  are  reading  from 
a piece  in  the  July  newslet- 
ter which  is  headlined  “OK 

“noS&TS10 

four  Brittsh-American  Pro- 
ject Fellows  and  one  Advi- 
sory Board  Member  have 
*>een  appointed  to  ministe- 
rial posts  in  the  new  Labour 
government,”  writes  an  ex- 
cited Martin  Vander 
Weyer.  But  can  yon  guess 
who  they  are?  “Mo  Mowlam 
(*88)  and  Chris  Smith  (TO) 
have  Joined  Tony  Blair's 
Brat  cabinet.”  he  continues. 
“Campaign  guru  Mandy 
Mandelson  ('87)  becomes 
Minister  without  Portfolio, 
and  Liz  Symons  C90)  is  Min- 
ister of  State  at  the  Foreign.  _ 
Office.”  More  tomorrow, 
when  we  will  hear  a sur- 
prising name  from  the 
ranks  of  the  journalists 
who  “gave  them  all  a hard 
time  on  BBC  radio  and 
television”. 


I WAS  delighted  by  an 
article  in  Tuesday's  Eve- 
ning Standard,  in  which 
Brian  Sewell  merrily  disre- 
garded the  court  order  pre- 
venting the  naming  of  the 
boy  in  the  Tracey  Whalin 
case  (yon  will  note,  how- 
ever, that  the  Diary  is  ob- 
serving it).  Brian  urged  him 
to  “be  a man.  Just  as  you 
were  in  Mrs  Whalin's  bed”. 
But  in  doing  so  he  Clouted 
the  law  no  fewer  than  12 
times.  “WHAT  case?”  he  de- 
manded when  we  called. 
“What  are  the  charges? 
That’s  RIDICULOUS.  This  is 
the  sort  of  thing  that  went 
on  in  Nazi  Germany.  One 
must  assume  freedom  of 
speech.  So  STUFF  your 
Judge.” 


THE  phone  rings  con- 
stantly as  Labour  ac- 
tivists elbow  each 
other  into  call-waiting  in 
their  haste  to  share  stories 
about  Andy  Slaughter  (I 
hope  these  calls  aren’t 
being  made  at  the  taxpay- 
er's expense,  boys  and 
girls).  Today  we  learn  that 
no  one  was  allowed  to  leave 
the  Uxbridge  election  night 
party,  or  “wake”,  before  Mr 
Slaughter’s  arrival  (bounc- 
ers on  the  door, 
apparently),  but  when  he 
did  show  up,  he  strode  pur- 
posefully past  the  volun- 
teers without  a word,  least 
of  all  any  thanks  for  their 
hard  work.  Meanwhile, 
misinformed  skinheads  out- 
side threw  lager  cans  while 
shouting  the  appellation: 
“red  scum”. 


AN  anonymous  caller 
from  the  House  of 
Commons  was  taken 
by  Tuesday's  item  about  the 
special  honeymoon  cur- 
rently being  enjoyed  by 
Tory  MPs  Julie  Kirkbride 
and  Andrew  Mackay  (be  is 
golfing  with  Tim  Yeo;  she  is 
rumoored  to  be  staying 
with  her  mother).  The 
caller  was  In  the  HoC  post- 
room. she  says,  when  she 
came  across  two  of  Julie's 
wedding  presents:  an  iron- 
ing board  and  a stepladder. 
Is  there  no  end  to  the  fairy- 
tale romance? 


THE  postbag  bulges 
with  press  releases 
keeping  us  aufait 
with  the  shooting  season, 
which  Is  good  because  no 
date  in  the  sporting  calen- 
dar gives  us  more  pleasure 
than  the  Glorious  Twelfth. 
We  are.  however,  confused. 
High  spirits  after  reading 
“Grouse  population  highest 
in  eight  years”  from  the 
British  Association  for 
Shooting  and  Conservation 
(“managers  are  advised  to 
shoot  bard  this  season”) 
were  crushed  by  “ Rain 
dampens  hopes  for  a good 
season  on  the  grouse 
moors”  from  Knight  Frank 
(“A  cold  wet  spring  has 
shattered  early  bopes  fora 
good  season.")  Indeed,  we 
have  retired  with  only 
“Ready  Steady  Grouse!" 
from  the  Game  Marketing 
Executive  for  reassurance. 
This  promises  a gorgeous 
photo  opportunity,  and  is 
embargoed,  actually,  until 
next  Tuesday.  Oops. 


tEFOREtheendof 
l term.  Humberside 
’ community  constable 
Ken  Lyons  and  PC  Howarth 
went  to  talk  at  a primary 
school,  reports  Police  Maga- 
zine. "This  is  PC  Howarth,” 
said  Ken.  “who  likes  to  be 
called  TaFT.  Can  anybody 
tell  me  why  he  likes  to  be 

called  Taft?”  After  a few 
minutes'  baffled  silence,  a 
boy  at  the  back  put  up  his 
band.  "Is  it,"  he  asked,  “be- 
cause it's  fat  backwards?” 
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Bridget  Jones:  don’t 
ya  just  love  her? 


Decca  Aitkenhead 


Forgive  me  if  i don't 

write  about  anything 
important  this  week. 
It’s  just  that  I scoffed 
too  much  Dairy  Milk  on  Mon- 
day night  round -at  my. best 
friend’s  flat  while  we  went  on 
about  her  boyfriend  (what  a 
bastard)  and  my  head's  far 
too  full  of  how  to  fit  Into  a size 
12  to  be  worrying  about  the 
economy.  I really  am  going  to 
get  to  grips  with  Interest  rates 
and  all  that  stuff  soon  — but 
I’ve  just  had  an  e-mail  mes- 
sage from  Mike  in  graphics, 
who  might  be  a misogynist  git 
but  is  definitely  flirting,  so 
had  better  spend  the  rest  of 
the  day  composing  a witty 
and  alluring  reply. 

I realise  the  murder  in  Bol- 
ton Is  much  more  important, 
only  I didn't  actually  get 
round  to  reading  about  It  this 
morning.  By  the  time  I'd  dug 
out  a pair  of  unladdered 
tights  (we  single  career  girls 
are  such  hopeless  sluts!),  all  I 
could  do  was  flop  on  the  train 
and  read  Bridget  Jones's 
Diary.  It's  just  brilliant  She's 
so  me. 

Bridget  Jones’s  Diary  is  a 
Actional  account  of  a 30some- 


thing  single  woman  who  lives 
in  west  London,  works  in  TV, 
and  spends  her  life  sitting 
around  with  friends,  fretting 
about  her  calorie  intake, 
romantic  disasters  and  do- 
mestic disorder.  Life  for 
Bridget  is  a list  of  Cosmo-girl 
good  intentions  — to  weigh 
less  than  nine  stone,  get  on 
top  of  current  affairs,  and  de- 
velop '‘inner  poise":  battles 
usually  lost  late  at  night  in 
fashionable  restaurants,  as 
Bridget  and  her  friends 
drown  their  shortcomings  in 
cheap  wine. 

The  diary  began  as  a 
column  in  the  Independent 
Even  the  author,  Helen  Field- 
ing, points  out  It  was  meant  to 
be  a joke,  but  the  spoof  has 
developed  into  something 
much  bigger.  Last  week  the 
novel  had  reached  number 
one  in  the  bestsellers'  list  A 
film  is  to  follow.  By  this  week, 
according  to  the  London  Eve- 
ning Standard,  it  had  even 
been  honoured  with  an  adjec- 
tive — “very  Bridget  Jonesy”. 
Suddenly  Bridget  Jones  is 
being  feted  as  the  Everywo- 
man  of  the  90s.  She  is  post- 
feminism's  first  icon:  the 
kooky  kind  of  chick  who’s 
grown-up  enough  to  know 
that  Third  World  debt’s  more 
significant  than  her  cellulite, 
but  girlie  enough  to  admit 
She’d  Still  Choose  thinner 
thighs  over  world  peace,  if  it 
would  get  her  a man. 

So  fhr,  Bridget  Jones  is 
merely  a depressing  charac- 
ter in  an  irritating  book,  but 
she  is  already  in  danger  of 
turning  into  a social  type. 

On  BBC1  next  week  an  as- 


sortment of  self-confessed 
“Real  Bridget  Joneses”  will 
appear  with  the  author.  A 
flurry  of  copycat  books  are 
being  published,  including 
Does  My  Bum  Look  Big  In 

This?,  and  -Straight  Talking 
(“Meet  Tasha  — beautiful,  in- 
telligent, popular,  successful, 
thirty  — and  SINGLE!  She 
has  tried  everything,  and 
can't  seem  to  find  out  what 
her  problem  is.")  Bridget  Jon- 
eses, the  critics  claim,  are 
everywhere. 

Social  types  begin  life  as 
somebody's  invention,  but 
have  an  unnerving  habit  of 
re-inventing  themselves  as 
reality.  They  develop  a kudos, 
and  before  you  know  it, 
people  are  exagerrating  their 
own  faults  In  a bid  to  become 
the  popular  Zeitgeist  Harry 
Enfield  bitterly  regrets  ever 
coming  up  with  Loadsamoney 
— wide  boys  were  never 
meant  he  complains,  to  start 
waving  wads  of  cash  about  in 
homage  to  his  character.  No- 
one  was  supposed  to  style 
themselves  on  the  yuppie 
type  either,  but  they  did. 

Bridget  jones’s 
diary  is  being  touted 
as  Fever  Pitch  for 
women,  and  the  com- 
parison is  instructive.  Nick 
Hornby's  account  of  a like- 
able but  obsessive  football  Can 
launched  the  New  Lad  phe- 
nomenon; but  it  got  out 
control 

Not  many  years  later,  New 
Lad  has  become  the  porn-guz- 
zling boor  in  the  shape  of 
David  BaddieL  And  the  lad- 
Hiabnpwt  of  Loaded  magazine 


— “For  men  who  should 
know  better”  — helped  in- 
spire an  entire  generation  of 
men  who  did  indeed  know 
better,  but  who  set  about  pre- 
tending they  didn’t 

The  fete  of  the  Bridget 
Jones  type  is  equally  predict- 
able. Whatever  joke  there  is 
will  rapidly  be  forgotten,  and 
she’ll  end  op  a daffy,  desper- 
ate bimbo,  wondering  why  no 
one  takes  her  seriously  any 
more.  The  only  joke  Is  the 
idea  that  Bridget  Jones  calls 
herself  a feminist 

The  obsession  of  Fever 
Pitch  was  football;  the  obses- 
sion of  Bridget  Jones  is  mar- 
riage. 

The  author  acknowledges 
her  debt  to  Pride  And  Preju- 
dice without  a shred  of  Irony, 
and  Bridget  is  both  obsessed 
with  the  BBC  series  and  in 
love  with  a man  called,  ho  ho. 
Mark  Darcy.  Funnily  enough, 
her  Darcy  is  a simmering  bas- 
tard type;  rude,  arrogant  end. 
Inevitably,  irresistible  to  the 
hapless  Bridget  who  can't 

resist  a misogynist  We  are 
meant  to  find  this  both  clever 
and  highly  amusing;  what  is 
not  dear  is  why  a wholesale 
return,  to . Austen’s  world,  of 
sad  spinsters  fighting  over 
undeserving  men  should  be 
either  funny  or  remotely 
convincing. 

The  problem  with  Bridget 
Jones’s  Diary  is  not  the  sug- 
gestion that  women  some- 
times get  preoccupied  trivia, 
but  that  this  is  presented  as 
something  we  should  cele- 
brate. Insecurity,  self-criti- 
cism, obsession  with  weight 
and  entanglement  with  sub- 
standard men  are  elevated  to 
a joyful  declaration  of  wom- 
anhood: Hurrah!  I'm  a silly 
cow!  Let  me  tell  you  about  my 
amusing  self-loathing,  and 
then  you’ll  know  what  a Real 
Woman  I am.  And  just  be- 
cause this  pre-feminist  angst 
is  delivered  In  ballsy  prose,  it 
gets  passed  off  as  post-femi- 
nist wit 

All  of  the  character's  banal 
preoccupations  link  back  to 
one  central  insecurity,  she  is 
in  her  30s,  and  she  is  still 
single.  This  Is  a source  of 


and 
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social  disgrace,  personal  dis- 
may and  endless  tedious  con- 
versations with  similar 
"singleton”  friends  which 
start  out  lamenting  the  inade- 
quacies of  available  men.  and 
end  up  Mamin#  themselves 
for  being  so  undesirable.  (' 
why  am  I so  unattract 
Why?  Even  a man  who  wt 
bumblebee  socks  finds  me 
attractive,”  etc  etc.)  ' — 
"toner  poise”  Bridget  hopes 
for  is  a "sense  of  self  as  wom- 
an of  substance  complete 
without  boyfriend,”  which 
she  thinks  is  the  best  strategy 
for  getting  a man. 

THERE  is  one  audience 
who  will  find  all  this 
highly  entertaining. 
Among  the  gushing 
praise  on  the  cover  of  the 
book  Is  the  quote,  “Even  men 
will  laugh”,  and  that’s  putting 
it  mildly.  They'll  be  laughing 
their  heads  off  Here  is  proof 
at  last  of  what  men  have  al- 
ways suspected;  that  girls, 
bless  them,  do  their  best  at 
aiding  like  grown-ups,  and 
pretend  to  take  an  Interest  in 
the  world.  But  underneath,  all 
they  actually  dream  of  is 
.hotel  mini-breaks  .and.  wetU 
ding  dresses  and  the  love  of  a 
not-so-good  man.  No  wonder 
the  Independent  received  a 
pile  of  Valentines  cards 
addressed  to  Bridget  Jones. 
(The  first  man  I came  across 
who  read  the  column  told  me 
he  couldn’t  get  enough  of  her. 
He  was  a particularly  nasty, 
loud  City  boy  who  had  a bit  of 
a problem  with  women.) 

“What  I'd  really,  really 
love."  writes  the  heroine  of 
Straight  Talking,  “is  a chance 
to  walk  down  that  aisle 
dressed  to  a cloud  of  white, 
and  let’s  face  it  I’m  up  there 
at  the  top  gathering  dust” 
What  Td  quite  like  is  for  nov- 
elists like  this  to  shut  up. 
Helen  Fielding  is  now  a 
hugely  successful  writer,  she 
has  plenty  to  be  embarrassed 
about  And  yet  the  shame  she 
chose  to  share  with  the  press 
this  week  was  this:  “I  admit 
Tm  still  a bit  embarrassed 
about  being  in  my  30s  and 
still  single." 


Death  by  press  gang 


Alan  Clark  blames  journalists  for 
the  suicides  of  MP  Gordon 
McMaster,  Lady  Green  and  Lady 
Caithness  - and  tells  how  his 
family  was  hounded  by  ‘monkeys’ 


THE  suicide  or  Gor- 
don McMaster  MP 
brings  the  press 
corps  body-count  np 
to  three.  “Con- 
firmed” as  they  used  to  say  in 
Vietnam  briefings.  Congratu- 
lations, boys!  The  big  one  (see 
below)  still  eludes  you.  but  I 
expect  you’ll  get  her  in  the 
end. 

The  deaths,  by  their  own 
hand,  in  the  last  three  years 
of  Lady  Green,  Lady  Caith- 
ness and  poor.  Eat  Gordon  are 
all  of  them  directly  attribu- 
table to  press  harassment 
over  incidents  or  rumours 
that  were  intensely  personaL 
As  with  the  resignation  in 
Edinburgh  — also  following 
homosexual  tittle-tattle  — of 
Mickey  Hurst.  “Do  you 
deny . . .?”  endlessly  repeated 
to  the  man;  “How  do  you  feel 
about . . .?”  to  the  woman. 

Of  course  it  is  entirely  typi- 
cal of  editorial  hypocrisy  that 
Tommy  Graham,  the  amiable 
(and  garrulous)  neighbouring 
MP  should  be,  by  innuendo, 
blamed  along  with  some  of 
his  cronies  for  Gordon's 
death. 

But  everyone  gossips,  and 
good  gossip,  in  pubs  and 
dubs,  is  malicious.  We  live 
With  it  and  enjoy  iL  The  poi- 
son only  starts  to  take  effect 


when  the  press  takes  a hand. 
It  is  the  phone  calls  at  all 
hours,  the  doorstepping  by 
total  strangers,  their  manner 
alternating  between  aggres- 
sive and  wheedling,  that 
causes  dementia. 

No  one  who  has  not  experi- 
enced the  pain  of  having  their 
loved  ones  in  tears  for  hours 
on  end,  their  children  too  ter- 
rified to  attend  school  the 
feeling  of  total  entrapment  in 
their  own  house,  can  appreci- 
ate what  this  is  like. 

And  it  is  deliberate.  It  is 
sometimes  literally  a blood 
sport,  and  the  practitioners 
enjoy  it-  Those  serried,  impla- 
cable ranks  of  photographers, 
or  “monkeys”  as  is  their 
trade  name,  flashbulbs  on 
motordrive,  and  speaking 
only  to  shout  the  occasional 
abusive  phrase  in  order  to 
“provoke”,  replicate  in  the 
20th  century  the  mobs  of  the 
18th.  burling  refuse  and  ex- 
crement at  the  passing 
tumbrils. 

Most  Journalists  are  utterly 
dishonest  in  their  technique. 
All  moral  impediments  are 
discarded  in  the  thrill  of  the 
chase.  I give  an  example  from 
personal  experience.  At  one 
point,  irritated  by  her  insou- 
ciant style,  reporters  tried  to 
get  a “reaction”  from  Jane, 


my  wife,  by  telling  her  about 
my  bastard  — or  "love  child” 
as  the  fashionable  euphe- 
mism has  it.  “We've  al- 
ready," said  one  of  their  num- 
ber (and  on  inquiry  I was  told 
that  he  was  “very  good  on 
assignment"),  “spoken  to  the 
mother”. 

This  was  quite  remarkably 
cruel  and  deceitful  behaviour. 
There  was  no  truth  whatever 
in  the  allegation,  nor  (could 
there  possibly  be)  in  toe 
claim-  no  such  person  exists. 
There  must  be  many  wives 
who,  freed  with  this  sudden 
shock,  might  have  done  some- 
thing (as  was  clearly  the  in- 
formant's intention)  extreme. 
But  what  redress  does  one 
have?  None.  In  such  a world, 
friendship  and  promises  are 
without  value,  although  it 
takes  some  time  for  this  to 
sink  In. 

Be  always  on  the  alert  for 
the  hard  cop/soft  cop  routine. 
Be  doubly  wary  of  any  Inter- 
rogator who  offers  the  oppor- 
tunity “to  put  the  record 
straight”  (ie  prolong  the  life 
of  the  "story”). 

And  yet  I remain  extremely 
doubtful  about  the  wisdom  of 
press  censorship.  We  in  pub- 
lic life  who  issue  press 
“releases”  and  arrange  photo 
calls  sup  with  the  devil  and 
often  the  spoon  is  a bit  too 
short.  We  must  not  complain 
if  from  time  to  time  we  burn 
our  Fingers.  If  we  summon  an 
audience  to  Conservative 
Central  Office  and  talk  a lot  of 
hokum  about  “the  Sword  of 
Truth”  we  are  asking  for  it 

Those  who  really  deserve 
protection  are  the  ordinary 
people  who,  often  quite  inno- 


cently, get  into  a muddle  and 
are  gleefully  held  up  to  ridi- 
cule or  abuse.  Dragged  for  a 
couple  of  days  in  the  gutter, 
their  traumata  exposed  for  all 
to  see  and  then  discarded  for- 
ever, their  lives  ruined. 

Now  it  is  believed  the  Euro- 
pean Convention  on  Human 
Rights  is  to  be  incorporated 
in  law,  with  Its  provi- 

sions for  ensuring  privacy. 
How  to  separate  these  two 
categories  of  “victim"  will 
certainly  tax  the  discernment 
of  those  who  draft  toe  legisla- 
tion. One  possible  advantage 
of  the  ECHR  provision  being 
taken  into  English  law  is  that 
it  could  have  some  slight  ef- 
fect on  the  conduct  of  toe 
police. 

AT  present  there  is 
total  collusion  be- 
tween police  and 
media.  Far  from 
being  protected, 
any  citizen  who,  driven  to 
distraction,  might  punch  a 
cameraman,  is  arrested  on 
the  spot  Anyone  who  has  suf- 
fered bereavement  — particu- 
larly from  loss  of  a child  in 
criminal  circumstances  — 
will  be  pressured  to  have  a 
“press  conference”  on  televi- 
sion. where,  with  a bit  of  luck, 
they  win  break  down. 

In  the  Mel  most  stations 
seem  to  have  a “press  liaison 
officer",  whose  principal 
function  appears  to  be  ring- 
ing round  the  tabloids  toe 
moment  a potential  subject 
hits  a spot  of  bother.  Pm  sure, 
of  course,  that  no  money  ever 
changes  hands  in  consider- 
ation of  this  service.  But  I 
well  recall  on  emerging  from 


Bow  Street  police  station  last 
April  after  being  bailed  on  an 
obstruction  charge,  I found 
no  fewer  than  15  monkeys 
waiting  on  the  pavement  out- 
side. 

The  ECHR  provision  might 
tone  down,  also,  some  of  the 
hateful  relish  which  the  press 
show  In  pursuit  of  their 
quarry.  The  wholly  unmali- 
cious  Selina  Scott  was 
remorselessly  hunted  by 
media  intrusion  into  her  pri- 
vate life.  Why?  Simply  be- 
cause she  is  intelligent  and 
beautiful 

She  complained  to  the  Press 
Council  and  they  upheld  her 
complaint,  but  what  use  was 
that?  The  mob,  stinking  Jac- 
querie of  the  streets,  are  pres- 
ently a law  unto  themselves. 

It  is  routine  practice  for  the 
wife  to  be  goaded  without 
mercy  in  order  to  provoke  a 
“reaction".  If  she  stays  con- 
tentedly married  to  a “cheat" 
she  is  a wimp  and  a "door- 
mat”. If  she  walks  out  then  it 
is  the  press  that  have  scored. 
Another  marriage  wrecked  - 
excellent.  But  if  she  were  to 
blow  her  brains  out  now  that 
is  a real  prize. 

And  still  elusive,  though  oc- 
casionally one  must  assume 
in  the  telescopic  sight  of 
every  editor  is  the  ultimate 
trophy,  the  most  brightly 
plumaged  of  alL  To  acceler- 
ate, and  then  to  be  toe  first  in 
capturing  toe  sudden  death 
of  Her  Rgyal  Highness  in  “un- 
explained circumstances”. 


This  article  appears  In 
tomorrow's  Spectator.  Alan 
Clark  Is  Conservative  MP  for 
Kensington  and  Chelsea 


Savers  shun 
the  housing 
market 


Alex  B rummer 


THE  record-breaking 
surge  In  the  FTSE-100 
Index  represents  a sea 
change  in  the  culture  of  Brit- 
ain's saving  habits. 

For  the  biggest  investors  in 
the  London  stock  market  are 
not  George  Soros-style  figures 
making  a quick  buck  by  mov- 
ing billions  of  pounds  of  cur- 
rencies around  toe  world.  Nor 
are  they  remote  City  institu- 
tions about  which  most 
people  know  little,  or  even  the 
traditional  industrial  insur- 
ance companies  who  used  to 
knock  on  the  door  for  premi- 
ums. Those  with  the  biggest 
stakes  are  now  toe  pension 
funds  which  control  an  aston- 
ishing £600  billions  of  our 
savings.  One  may  not  be  able 
to  spend  these  gains  immedi- 
ately but  the  fact  remains  that 
when  the  FTSE  rockets  so  do 
the  prospects  of  a more  com- 
fortable retirement 
For  toe  generations  who 
were  brought  up  to  believe 
that  our  greatest  asset  was 
the  houses  we  lived  in  this 
signals  a major  shift  which 
extends  way  beyond  textbook 
economics  and  goes  to  the 
very  heart  of  our  cultural  as- 
sumptions. 

For  many  people  brought 
up  in  post-war  Britain  hous- 
ing appeared  to  be  the  safest 
form  of  investment  — it  was 
toe  best  way  of  accumulating 
capital  without  actually  hav- 
ing to  work  for  it 
Generations  were  brought 
up  on  toe  notion  that  house 
prices  always  rise.  In  contrast 
the  stock  market  with  its  diz- 
zying troughs  and  peaks,  was 
no  more  than  a sophisticated 
casino  to  be  avoided  at  all 
costs. 

Moreover,  there  was  a polit- 
ical consensus  among  the 
major  parties  that  subsidies 


This  major  shift 
extends  way 
beyond  textbook 
economics  and 
goes  to  the  very 
heart  of  our  culture 


for  toe  housing  market  In  toe 
shape  of  tax  relief  on  mort- 
gage payments  and  tax-free 
gains  on  selling  the  family 
home  was  a good  thing:  it 
encouraged  the  “ideal"  tradi- 
tional family  and  empowered 
people  by  creating  a property 
owning  democracy. 

Much  of  this  conventional 
wisdom  was  swept  away  in 
the  late  1980s.  The  prejudice 
of  the  tax  system  in  favour  of 
housing  together  with  the  de- 
regulation of  the  building 
societies,  led  to  an  almighty 
property  bubble.  By  toe  time 
the  last  recession  was  over  in 
1991-92  the  downturn  had  left 
more  than  two  million  people 
with  negative  equity  and  the 
lenders  with  huge  holes  in 
their  accounts.  The  myth  that 
house  prices  always  rise  was 
exploded,  with  toe  assistance 
of  tax  changes  which  have 
largely  removed  the  benefits 
for  house  buying  except  at  the 
very  lowest  end  of  toe  mar- 


ket, Successive  Chancellors 
starting  with  Nigel  Inwson 
instead  sought  to  make  share 
investment  more  popular. 
Putting  money  into  shares  is 
seen  as  providing  capital  for 
investment  both  in  industry 
and  in  financial  services  and 
that  provides  income,  jobs 
and  growth  for  a much  wider 
population  that  the  bousing 
market  can  ever  offer.  More- 
over, as  toe  value  of  state 
pensions  been  allowed  to 
decline,  as  a result  of  the 
pressure  on  the  public  fi- 
nances, people  have  been  en- 
couraged to  make  their  own 
pension  provision  botb 
through  occupational  and  pri- 
vate pensions. 

But  it  is  not  just  pensions 
which  have  benefited  from 
the  fivefold  increase  in  the 
FTSE  loo  Index  since  1984, 
when  it  stood  at  1,000.  Those 
who  have  saved  through  with- 
profits  life  assurance 
schemes,  one  of  the  most  tra- 
ditional forms  of  saving  in  the 
UK,  have  seen  the  value  of 


The  myth  that 
house  prices 
always  rise  was 
exploded  with  the 
assistance  of 
tax  changes 


their  potential  bonuses  rise. 
Moreover,  the  tax  system  has 
been  sufficiently  altered  to 
provide  benefits  to  those 
people  who  want  to  invest  in 
shares.  The  Personal  Equity 
Plan  (PEP)  — celebrating  its 
10th  anniversary  this  year  — 
has  provided  an  easy  means 
of  everyone  investing  in  toe 
stock  market  and  enjoying 
toe  rise  in  toe  FTSE  at  ease. 
New  players  In  the  market- 
place, like  Virgin.  Direct  Line 
and  Fidelity,  have  built  on  toe 
concept  of  low-cost  tracker 
funds,  which  simply  hold 
shares  in  line  with  toe  major 
indices  — a sort  of  fdliow-my- 
leader  investment  This  has 
given  ordinary  savers  access 
to  shares  as  an  alternative  to 
the  often  low-yielding  bank  or 
building  society  deposit  ac- 
counts. The  sharp  few.  who 
know  how  best  to  exploit  tax- 
free  vehicles  like  PEPs  and 
make  their  own  shrewd  in- 
vestment decisions,  are  even 
believed  to  have  become  the 
first  PEP  millionaires. 

There  is  to  some  extent  a 
self-fulfilling  prophesy  about 
toe  current  boom  in  share 
prices  in  London.  Europe  and 
New  York.  The  more  that 
people  are  encouraged  to  pro- 
vide for  their  futures  by  in- 
vesting in  shares,  the  more 
cash  is  generated  and  the 
higher  share  values  are 
pushed.  There  are  those  opti- 
mists who  believe  that  we 
have  entered  a new  age  in 
which  stock  markets  will  for- 
ever rise.  Of  course  as  we  saw 
with  the  crash  of  1987  In 
shares  and  toe  bousing  mar- 
ket at  the  turn  of  this  decade 
the  economic  cycle  has  not 
yet  been  beaten:  some  City 
Investors  have  already  begun 
turning  some  of  their  portfo- 
lios (and  our  pension  funds) 
into  cash  to  protect  them- 
selves from  future  economic 
shocks.  Nevertheless,  at 
many  summer  dinner  parties 
this  year  the  self-satisfied  talk 
on  the  terraces  will  be  of 
record  levels  on  the  FTSE. 
rather  than  the  price  at  which 
the  house  over  the  road  just 
changed  hands. 


Bel  Littlejohn  is  on  holiday 


Travel  as  many 
times  as  you 
like  from 
£59.95  a year. 

Take  out  American  Express  annual 
travel  insurance  and  you  can  make  £59.95 
go  a long  way.  Because  one  payment 
means  you  can  take  an  unlimited  number 
of  trips  throughout  the  year. 

And  now-you  don't  have  to  be  an 
American  Express  Cardmember  to  enjoy 
this  extra  security. 

Example  Trawl  Insurance  Rates 


Individual 

Umk-r  63« 

Family 

2 adults  it  2 children 

Single  trip  cover. 

Eunipr  up  Ip  17  day*. 

£23.45 

£58.55 

European  annual  cover. 
Up  lo  .11  days  per  trip. 

£59.95 

£99.95 

Worldwide  annual  cover. 

Up  Id  91  days  per  trip 

£94.95 

£144.95 

Annual  cover  mdudts  17  days  winter  {forts  mvwv  saving  you  around  £53. 
Rata  an?  available  lorthnsc  aged  over  h5  yarn. 

To  i-nroLcnU  the  number  befctw  betwtvn  Sam  and 
8pm  Monday  lo  Friday  or  9am  to  5pm  on  Saturday 
quoting  reference  OX17 

0800700737 

cnuurutiiifemiimiHi^iniMtcinrjnhntaiciB*  Inairanfo 

j>jOAkil  wijw-4,  Aairtkdn  n . 
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14  OBITUARIES 


Dr  Alan  Charig 


The  Guardian  Friday  August  8. 1997 


The  dinosaur  man 


Dinosaurs  spring 
to  mind  whenever 
the  Natural  His- 
tory Museum  in 
London  is  men- 
tioned, and  Dr  Alan  Charig 
who  has  died  aged  70,  was  in 
the  vanguard  of  their  popu- 
larisation. He  was  the  muse- 
um's curator  of  fossil  reptiles 
and  birds  from  1961  to  1967, 
and  in  1974  he  presented  Be- 
fore the  Ark,  a BBC  television 
series  on  fossils  and  the  his- 
tory of  life.  In  addition,  his 
1979  book.  A New  Look  at  the 
Dinosaurs,  has  been  endnr- 
ingly  popular  and  much 
translated. 

He  also  popularised  his 
research  through  national  and 
international  lecture  tours, 
bringing  to  them  his  deep 
knowledge,  and  a delightful  fa- 
cility for  the  anecdote  or 
happy,  sometimes  hilarious 
reminiscence.  He  was  a scien- 
tist with  a very  human  side. 

He  will  probably  be  best 
remembered  for  his  involve- 
ment In  the  discovery  and  de- 
scription of  Baryonyx  wal- 
keri.  This  remarkable  fish- 
eating,  gaff-clawed  dinosaur 
was  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary to  have  been  discovered 
on  these  shores,  and  its  skele- 
ton. now  displayed  in  the  Nat- 
ural History  Museum,  was 
discovered  in  a clay  pit  south 
of  London  in  the  early  1980s. 


It  was  found  in  rocks  that  had 
reen  explored  for  more  than 
200  years,  yet  no  inV^pE  # ftg 
existence  had  previously  been 
gained. 

Alan  Charig  was  educated 
Haberdashers’  Aske's 
School  and  studied  zoology  at 
Emmanuel  CoUegeTcam- 
brldge.  From  1945  to  1948  his 
national  service  in  the  army 
included  spells  as  a tank 
driver  and  a German-based 
Russian  interpreter.  He  grad- 
uated from  Cambridge  in  1951 
and  wrote  his  doctoral  thesis 
on  the  triass  ic  archosaurs  of 
Tanganyika.  ^ the  mid-1950s, 
he  briefly  lectured  in  zoology 
at  Kumasl  College,  in  what  is 
now  Ghana,  before  joining 
the  Natural  History  Museum. 
working  in  the  field  of  inver- 
tebrate pael ontology  in  1957. 
He  became  curator  in  1961 
and  prinicipal  scientific  offi- 
cer three  years  later. 

..  Alan  was  at  the  centre  of 
the  British  palaeontological 
scene  and  his  public  face  was 
what  he  considered  a neces- 
sary adjunct  to  his  scientific 
role  within  a museum  which 
prided  itself  on  its  «a?ipnHT^ 
reputation  and  its  public  ac- 
cessibility. Such  public  and, 
in  a sense,  private  roles  are 
not  always  easy  bedfellows 
and,  at  times,  the  tension  be- 
tween the  two  caused  some 
difficulties.  In  the  mid-1980s, 


for  instance,  he  publicly 
locked  horns  with  Sir  Freder- 
ick Hoyle  about  the  museum's 
most  famous  fossil  — 

Archaeopteryx. 

Exceptionally  well-pre- 
served, this  object  comes 

ftorn  the  One-grained  lime- 
stones of  Bavaria  and  pre- 
serves rather  exceptional  evi- 
dence of  feathers  on  Its  wings, 
but,  rather  intrigulngly.  tail 
bones,  teeth  and  daws  on  its 
wtngs  that  hint  at  its  reptilian 
— probably  dinosaurian  — 
ancestry.  This  famous  Dar- 
winian “missing  link"  was 
declared  to  be  a Sake  by  Sir 
FTed,  and  worse,  a fake  that 
had  been  covered  up  by  the 
museum  staff. 

SUCH  claims  were 
grist  to  Alan’s  mm. 
He  immediately  set 
out  to  examine,  and 
thwi  painstakingly 
refute.  Sir  Fred's  evidence 
and  interpretations  in  public 
and  in  scientific  journals.  He 
was  almost  like  a forensic  pa- 
thologist teasing  every  last 
bit  of  information  out  of  the 
corpse  of  Sir  Fred's  theory. 

Alan,  in  many  respects,  was 
annoyed  at  having  to  waste 
his  time  with  such  refuta- 
tions. And  yet  and  yet  1 have 
to  say  that  they  fed  on  many 
of  his  scientific  attributes  — a 
keen  eye  for  detail  and  a con- 


stantly questioning,  almost 
nagging  persistence  for  infor- 
mation and  ultimate  "proof'. 
I believe  that  Alan  was  never 
able  to  adequately  reconcile 
the  nature  of  the  subject  that 
he  loved,  palaeontology,  frith 
its  infuriating  habit  of  frus- 
trating the  seeker  after  truth. 

Alan  Charig  was  charming, 
witty,  kindly,  savagely  criti- 
cal, blinkered,  biased,  and  at 
Hmpc  absolutely  infuriating 
— so  how  could  you  do  any- 
thing other  than  Like  the 
man? 

Who  of  us  that  knew  him 
can  never  forget  those 
damned  phone  calls?  How 
much  be  must  have  under- 
pinned the  profitability  of  the 

telecommunications  indus- 
try. I shudder  to  think.  Alan 
has  left  a bole  by  departing, 
but  he  has  enriched  us  in 
many  ways  by  what  he  left 
behind.  It  Is  gratifying,  to 
himself  and  his  memory,  that 
the  long-awaited  monograph 
on  Baryonyx  was  published 
just  before  he  died. 

His  wife  Marianne  died  in 
1987.  He  leaves  three  chil- 
dren, Nicola,  Mark  and 
Francis. 


David  Norman 


Alan  Jack  Charig,  paleontolo- 
gist, bom  July  1.  1927;  died  July 
15. 1997 


Alan  Charig. . . ‘charming,  witty, kindly,  critical,  blinkered,  biased,  infuriating'  — and  loved  by  colleagues 


George  Dick 


Our  lives  in 
his  hands 


George  Dick,  who 

has  died  aged  82,  was 
a leading  research 
scientist  with  a 
worldwide  reputation  in  the 
study  of  virus  diseases  and 
had  wide  interests  in  medi- 
cine and  society. 

He  trained  at  Edinburgh 
University  and  took  degrees 
in  medicine  and  science.  Dur- 
ing the  second  world  war,  he 
was  posted  to  East  Africa, 
where  he  conducted  research 
into  yellow  fever  and  other 
diseases,  continuing  this 
work  as  a civilian  pathologist 
after  the  war.  He  continued 
viral  research  studies  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in 
the  United  States,  and  then, 
back  in  Wngianri  with  the 
Medical  Research  Council 
In  1954  Dick  accepted  an  in- 
vitation to  set  up  a new  de- 
partment of  bacteriology  in 
Queen's  University,  Belfast, 
where  he  created  a team  of 
dedicated  and  able  investiga- 
tors whose  research  on  polio 
vaccine  and  other  viruses 
earned  the  department  an  in- 
ternational reputation.  A 
gifted  teacher  and  an  able  ad- 
ministrator, he  was  known 
for  his  enthusiastic  and 
.imaginative  sense  of  fun,  and 
his  lively  sense  of  the  ridicu- 
lous. His  honesty  and  can- 
dour could,  at  times,  he  un- 
nerving: a spade  was  always 
called  a spade. 

Dick’s  work  at  Belfast  set 
standards  for  safety  and  for 
the  ethics  of  human  trials.  He 
once  recalled  that  his  attitude 
to  research  was  conditioned 
by  an  experiment  he  made  as 
a three-year-old  to  test  with 
his  tongue  a Japanese  orna- 
ment on  a mantle  shelf  de- 
scribed as  a "chocolate  lady" 
— it  turned  out  to  be  cold 
metaL 

In  196S,  he  moved  to  the 
Middlesex  Hospital  London, 
as  professor  and  director  of 
the  Bland  Sutton  Institute, 
which  be  built  up  over  suc- 
ceeding years.  He  was  widely 
consulted  by  health  authori- 
ties in  this  country  and 
abroad  on  virus  and  bacterial 
diseases  and  immunisation 
programmes.  He  had  contacts 
in  the  former  Soviet  Union 
because  he  Identified  a vac- 


cine produced  there,  and  ad- 
vocated for  multiple  sclerosis, 
as  based  on  a rabies  virus.  In 
Japan,  he  was  an  expert  wit- 
ness in  a whooping  cough 
vaccine  damage  lawsuit. 
More  recently,  he  had  given 
advice  about  a case  of  Creutz- 
feld-Jacob  disease  in 
Australia. 

His  honest,  forthright  dec- 
laration of  his  views  did  not 
often  endear  him  to  the  estab- 
lishment.but  his  recommen- 
dations based  on  scientific 
facts  could  not  be  ignored. 
During  his  time  in  Belfast,  he 
had  had  the  care  of  a baby 
with  a fetal  reaction  to  small- 
pox vaccine.  It  was  because  of 
his  work  — demonstrating 
from  records  that  smallpox 
vaccinations  were  more 
likely  to  cause  than 

the  disease  itself  in  this 
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Dick . . . polio  warning 

country  — that  routine  infant 
vaccination  was  stopped  in 
1971.  He  also  persuaded  the 
authorities  not  to  use  an  early 
oral  polio  vaccine,  a warning 
which  was  later  vindicated 
when  the  vaccine  caused 
problems  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 

In  the  1970s,  Dick  was 
elected  as  a member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Pathologists.  For  a time,  he 
served  as  its  treasurer  and,  as 
one  of  his  tasks  was  to  buy 
the  wine,  he  went  on  a wine 
appreciation  course.  The  di- 
ploma he  gained  was  the  only 


one  seen  in  his  office.  His  ser- 
vices to  the  college  are  today 
acknowledged,  not  least  for 
his  having  laid  down  a good 
cellar. 

Based  at  his  home  in  Sus- 
sex. Dick  founded  the  Ro- 
whook  Medical  Society  — 
which  was  really  a group  of 
friends  and  campaigners  who 
met  on  Sunday  lunchtimes  in 
a local  pub  to  discuss  medical 
questions  and  put  their  views 
to  medical  journals.  The  soci- 
ety held  an  annual  oration 
and  were  entertained  to  lunch 
ided  by  George’s  wife, 

whom  be  married  in 
1941.  One  incident  involved 
the  debunking  of  a drug  advo- 
cated for  use  in  smallpox, 
which  a learned  journal  has 
described  as  "the  greatest  ad- 
vance since  Jenner". 

At  the  age  of  60  when,  as  he 
claimed,  he  bad  “run  out  of 
new  ideas",  he  was  appointed 
post-graduate  clean  in  the 
South-west  Thames  NHS 
region  with  responsibility  for 
overseeing  the  training  and 
updating  the  skills  of  doctors. 
Although  he  confessed  to  hav- 
ing a scant  knowledge  of  the 
field,  he  was  a quick  learner 
and  was  soon  bristling  with 
new  ideas.  His  innovations  in 
identifying  the  training  needs 
of  doctors  and  devising  ways 
of  meeting  them  set  an  exam- 
ple to  those  who  had  been  in 
his  field  for  many  years. 

An  inspiring  leader,  who 
nurtured  talent  among  his 
colleagues,  his  qualities  were 
not  always  recognised  in  this 
country.  However,  Johns 
Hopkins  University  in  Balti- 
more included  him  in  their 
list  of  “One  Hundred  Heroes 
of  Public  Health"  and  for  his 
advocacy  of  better  library  and 
information  services  for  doc- 
tors and  other  health  profes- 
sionals, he  was  made  an  hon- 
orary fellow  of  the  Library 
Association  in  1990. 

Even  in  retirement.  Dick 
continued  to  be  active  in  the 
field  of  microbiology,  writing 
and  supporting  research  into 
the  causes  of  multiple  sclero- 
sis. He  was  also  a tireless 
campaigner  on  other  issues — 
against  local  corrugated-iron 
sheds;  noise  pollution  at  Gat- 
wick;  hospital  closures,  and 
for  Amnesty  International, 
amongst  other  organisations. 
A big  personality  with  big 
ideas  — not  all  successfully 
carried  through  — many 
people  owe  their  well-being, 
and  indeed  their  lives,  to  his 
work. 


Dougtas  Price 


George  Williamson  Auchinvole 
Dfck,  virologist,  bom  August  14, 
1914:  died  July  3, 1997 


Andre  Giraud 


A nuclear  power  in  France 


ANDRE  Giraud.  who 
has  died  aged  72,  was 
one  of  the  chief  archi- 
tects of  toe  French 
military  and  civil  nuclear  in- 
dustry. President  Chirac’s 
tribute,  in  which  he  described 
him  as  a “great  servant  of  the 
state”,  largely  summed  up  the 
career  of  a brilliant  techno- 
cratic administrator,  who 
held  the  industry  and  defence 
ministries,  but  never  won  an 
election. 

Giraud  was  bom  in  Bor- 
deaux. where  his  father  held  a 
technical  post  at  a local  lycee. 
In  1942  he  wanted  to  become  a 
naval  officer,  hut  was  shocked 
-by  the  humiliation  of  the 
French  fleet,  which  was  scut- 
tled in  Toulon  when  the  Ger- 
man army  moved  into  the  Vi- 
chy free  zone.  Instead  of 
joining  the  naval  academy,  he 
won  a scholarship  to  the 
army  engineering  school  the 
Polytechnique,  where  he 
formed  a lifelong  friendship 
with  another  student,  the 
future  president,  Vatery  Gis- 
card  d'Estalng.  After  serving 
in  the  army  during  the  last 
year  of  the  war,  Giraud 
studied  at  some  of  France's 
most  famous  science  and  en- 


Bubba  Gaines 


gineering  grandes  scales, 
specialising  in  olL  production. 

His  multiple  diplomas  and 
authoritarian  attitude  en- 
sured him  top  posts  in  the  na- 
tionalised on  and  car  indus- 
tries while  advising  the 
Gaullist  president  Georges 
Pompidou,  on  the  military 
use  of  nuclear  power.  But  it 
was  his  later  role  in  oversee- 
ing the  rapid  spread  of 
France's  dvD  nuclear  indus- 
try during  the . mid-1970s  oil 
crisis  that  inspired  him  to 
claim  the  role  as  France's 
foremost  environmentalist 
because  he  had  developed  the 
cleanest  form  of  energy. 

Giscard  asked  his  old 
school  friend  to  take  over  the 
industry  ministry  in  1978 
after  Giraud  had  served  for 
eight  years  as  head  of  the 
French  atomic  energy  com- 
mission, the  CEA,  when  un- 
clear power-station  building 
was  at  its  peak.  But  in  1981, 
the  socialist,  Francois  Mitter- 
rand, was  elected  president 
and  Giraud  took  up  a profes- 
sorship at  the  Paris-Dauphine 
University,  where  he  lectured 
on  oil  and  raw  material  poli- 
cies. Then  in  1986,  the  Gaull- 
ist Jacques  Chirac,  as  prime 


minister  in  the  first  "cohabi- 
tation” government,  chose  Gi- 
raud to  be  defence  minister 
and  asked  him  to  draw  up 
France’s  last  big  military  de- 
velopment programme  in  the 
final,  but  still  tense,  days  of 
the  cold  war. 

This  included  the  launch- 
of  the  Dassault  Rafale 
_ iter-bomber,  a flotilla  of 
Lafayette  frigates,  and  mod- 
ernisation of  the  strategic  and 
tactical  nuclear  missile  pro- 


Giraud . . . authoritarian 


Tapping  ail  over  the  world 


BUBBA  Gaines,  who  has 
died  aged  85,  was  one  of 
the  last  great  American 
jazz  tap-dancers.  He  began 
dancing  on  street  corners  and 
carnivals  before  joining  the 
Three  Dukes,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing tap-dancing  groups  of  the 
1930s. 

He  was  bom  Leslie  Gaines 
in  Waycross,  Georgia  and  ac- 
quired the  nickname 
"Bubba"  as  the  youngest  of  14 
brothers  and  sisters,  all  of 
whom  worked  on  their 
father's  1,100-acre  farm  tend- 
ing livestock  and  cotton. 
After  leaving  home,  he  came 
to  the  attention  of  Nat  Naz- 
zaro,  who  devised  imitation 
acts  of  popular  originals,  such 
as  Pete,  Peaches  and  Duke, 
who  many  regarded  as  the  ul- 
timate outfit  performing 
“class”  tap,  a genre  known 


for  its  elegance  and 
mu&icality. 

"Bubba"  became  central  to 
the  success  of  their  imitators, 
the  Three  Dukes,  also  known 
as  "the  aristocrats  of  tap”  in 
an  age  when  every  act  had  a 
subtitle.  He  made  a feature  of 
his  impeccably  timed  “jump- 
rope"  (skipping)  tap  dance,  in 
which  he  specialised  in 
swinging  the  rope  down  his 
back  so  that  he  could  work  on 
his  toes  more  effectivly,  leav- 
ing his  fellow  dancers  to  pro- 
ject their  “class  act”  style. 

Success  brought  them  to 
Europe  in  1936  where  they 
performed  at  the  Royalty 
Theatre,  Dublin,  the  London 
Palladium  and  Folies-Ber- 
geres  in  Paris.  “Bubba”  later 
claimed  to  have  visited  Ger- 
many with  athlete  Jesse 
Owens,  and  even  to  have  been 


invited  to  dance  for  Hitler, 
whom  he  claimed  was  a great 
enthusiast  for  dance.  The 
rival  Pete,  Peaches  and  Duke 
broke  up  in  1937  after  the 
death  of  Duke  Miller,  leaving 
the  Three  Dukes  to  progress 
until  the  outbreak  of  war. 

Despite  the  acutely  remem- 
bered diet  of  racial  insults 
provided  by  a segregated  US 
Army.  “Bubba"  served  enthu- 
siastically and  landed  on 
Omaha  beach  four  days  after 
D-Day.  As  a member  of  the 
all-black  illustrious  “Red  Ball 
Express”  he  supplied  Patton's 
4th  Armoured  Division  with 
gasoline  and  ammunition  as 
they  moved  across  Europe. 

The  post-war  scene  was  in- 
creasingly unfriendly  to  origi- 
nal jazz  dancers.  But  “Bubba" 
put  together  an  act  combining 
his  skill  at  working  audi- 


gramme.  But  by  1990,  much  of 
the  development  plan  had 
been  surpassed  with  the  fall 
of  the  Berlin  Wall.  Big  spend- 
ing programmes  were  cut 
back  by  the  socialist  gover- 
nment, whose  MPs  had  sup- 
ported the  original  plans 
while  in  opposition. 

G fraud's  ministerial  posts 
ensured  him  a range  of  direc- 
torships and  other  posts  in 
the  defence  and  oil  industries 
when  the  "cohabitation"  gov- 
ernment was  ousted  by  the 
1988  socialist  election  vic- 
tories. Among  his  later  busi- 
ness interests,  he  was  inter- 
national consultant  to  the  Eif- 
Aquitaine  oil  group  and 
chairman  of  the  defence  min- 
istry’s scientific  council  He 
also  held  directorships  in 
banking  and  an  opinion  poll 
firm. 

Giraud  spent  his  spare  time 
painting  watercolours.  He 
married  Ciaudine  Mathurin- 
Edme  in  1949  and  they  had 
three  children. 


Paul  Webster 


Andre  Louis  Giraud,  technocrat 
bom  April  3. 1925;  died  July  27. 
1997 


ences,  a reasonable  ability  to 
play  the  trumpet  and  his  su- 
perlative jump-rope  tap, 
which  kept  him  busy  into  the 
1960s.  He  retired  for  a while 
before  making  a comeback  in 
the  mid-1970s  with  the  Copa- 
setics,  a group  of  veteran 
class  dancers.  Tile  revived  in- 
terest in  jazz-tap  created  new 
work  opportunities,  such  as 
the  1980  retrospective  Black 
Broadway,  a celebration  of 
black  musical  entertainment 
which  came  out  of  a Newport 
Jazz  Festival  performance. 

Bubba  remained  by  turns  a 
friendly,  argumentative  and 
outspoken  Harlem  character 
until  his  death.  He  never  for- 
got the  rooster  that  unfailing- 
ingly  announced  day-break 
back  on  the  farm,  and  until 
the  end  insisted  that  he  had 
no  desire  to  return  to  Georgia 
and  risk  hearing  another 
such  unearthly  wake-up  call 


Tarry  Monaghan 


Leslie  "Bubba"  Gaines,  tap  dan- 
cer, bom  February  12, 1912;  died 
June  30, 1997 


Birthdays 


Isabel  AUende.  novelist.  *64; 
Prof  Jack  Baldwin,  chem- 
ist, 59;  Keith  Barron,  actor, 
62;  Ronnie  Biggs,  great 
train  robber  and  fugitive,  68; 
Dennis  Canavan.  Labour 
MP.  55:  Keith  Carrs  dine, 
actor,  singer  and  songwriter, 
47;  Benny  Carter.  Jazz  musi- 
cian. and  composer,  90;  Jack 
Carter,  choreographer,  80; 
Lord  (Frank)  Chappie,  for- 
mer electricians’  trade 
union  leader.  76;  Michael 
Clark,  Conservative  MP,  62: 
Viscount  Combermere, 
biblical  lecturer.  68;  Sarah 
Dnnant.  thriller  writer, 
journalist  and  broadcaster, 
47;  David  “The  Edge" 
Evans,  rock  guitarist,  36; 
Angus  Fraser,  cricketer,  32; 
Lord  (Barney)  Hayhoe,  for- 
mer Conservative  MP,  72 
Dustin  HoCftnan,  actor.  60; 
Dlno  de  Laurenfiis,  film 
producer,  78;  Nigel  Mansell, 
racing  driver,  44;  Elizabeth 
Monkhonse,  adult  educa- 
tionalist, 85;  Sir  Patrick 
Neill  lawyer,  international 
jurist  and  former  Warden  of 
All  Souls,  Oxford,  71;  Prof 
Roger  Penrose,  mathemati- 
cian, 66;  Jason  Pooley, 
cricketer,  28;  James  Sher- 
wood, president.  Sea.  Con- 
tainers pic,  64;  Barbara 
Sonnentag,  fashion  de- 
signer, 35;  Connie  Stevens, 
actress  and  singer,  59;  Es- 
ther Williams,  champion 
swimmer  and  movie  actress, 
74;  Jimmy  Witherspoon, 
traditional  blues  singer,  74; 
Sir  Alan  Muir  Wood,  civil 
engineer,  76. 


Death  Notices 


CRMQ, 

Private 
Golfers 
Oxtam. 

WHS.  Qwyn  Makton.  Ttw  tenoral  wIV  SH 
ptacs  on  Wednesday  13#i  August  SI  3ptn  SI 
Enltato  Crematorium.  Great  Cambridge  M. 
To  be  Mowed  tw  a gathering  ot  (amity  and 
Mends  from  443pm  onwa/ris  01  St  tojatiw 
Church  Presbytery  Hall,  27  Utah  Rd.  Comar 
ot  8t  Anne's  we.  Tottenham  ms.  All  are 
welcome  to  both.  Mo  (lowers,  out  donations 
to  The  Musicians  Benevolent  Fund  or 
Amnesty  InurnaHonaJ  vie  U Findley 
Fimaral  DJrsctora,  610  Seven  Stators  Rd. 
TotUnMfn.  N15  BHT.  would  be  appreciated. 
8MVTH,  Coin.  On  Sunday  3rd  August 
1097.  vary  dear  huUiaiH  at  Margaret  and  a 
loved  tamer  end  grandtathtr.  Amaral  at 
WMion  Lea  Crematorium.  Warrington  or 
Monday  11th  August  si  11  .Mem.  Family 
•towers  onto.  Donations  to  The  Salvation 
Army  or  The  British  Had  Cron.  Fimaral 
Director;  UgMaot  tat.  0U06  42011. 

Births 

MeQUADE.  To  Paul  and  Altaori  a ton  Mat- 
e win  July  1997 at  Binning- 


thaw  John  on  the  

ham  vftsnan'a  HoepttaL 
Louisa. 


A wadies  tor 


o pteca  your 
0171 713  4567  or  tax  0171  713  4139  between 
9am  and  3pm  Mon-Frt. 


Jackdaw 


On  the  fringe 

EDINBURGH  at  festival  time 
is  flin,  assuming  you  ignore 
the  shows.  And  we  tourists  or 
theatrical  aficionados  do  add 
to  the  sartorial  and  hirsute 
glamour  of  the  city. 

Being  pubescent  helps,  but 
being  a chartered  accountant 
wearing  the  inevitable  pin- 
stripe suit  and  dandruff  col- 
lar, I like  to  think  that  I con- 
tribute to  the  atmosphere  of  It 
all  One  day  1 would  actually 
like  to  buy  a cap  with  the  peak 
facing  the  front  but  so  far  I 
have  failed  to  find  one.  The 
fringe  programme  continues 
to  add  to  the  confusion  of 
what  you  see.  Unless  you 
know  into  exactly  which  cate- 


gory your  chosen  show  falls, 
you  will  be  lost 
If  it  is  a comedy  duo,  play- 
ing musical  Instruments  and 
singing  and  dancing  across 
the  stage,  then  it  is  probably 
worthwhile  forgetting  all 
about  it,  since  you  would 
never  find  It.  It  could  be  iu 
either  children's  shows  or 
comedy  and  revue  or  dance 
and  physical  theatre  or  music 
or  musicals  and  opera  or 
theatre  or  visual  art  or  even 
notatalL 

The  Stage  gets  ready  for  the 
Fringe  FestwaL 

Stormin’ 

Norma 

I WAS  there.  It  was  the 
autumn  of 1956.  We'd  stood, 
slept,  eaten  in  front  of  the  Met 
for  days,  waiting  for  a place  in 
standing  room.  People 
thought  we  were  crazy,  but  it 
was  Marla  Callas  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  for  the  first 
time,  singing  Bellini's 
Norma.  Norma  has  a great  en- 
trance, but  I don’t  remember 
Callas's.  Suddenly,  she  was 
just  there,  centre  stage,  as  if 
by  magic.  There  was  no  time 
to  applaud.  She  began  to  sing 


In  a voice  that  was  smaller 

than  the  records  had  sug- 
gested. Her  gestures  were 
minimal  She  folded  her  arms 
in  front  of  her,  hugging  her- 
sel£  her  eyes  half-closed.  It 
was  as  if  she  were  lost  in  a 
dream. 

She  was  beautified,  of 
course,  but  no  one  had  ex- 
pected the  vulnerability. 
There  is  an  exposed,  sustained 
high  note  in  the  recitative  just 
before  Norma's  first  aria.  The 
note  wobbled,  as  it  did  on  the 
recording.  Her  admirers  ago- 
nised; her  detractors  gloated. 
The  aria  and  cabaletta  that  fol- 
lowed pleased,  but  not  exces- 
sively. At  the  end  of  Act  I, 
Mario  del  Monaco  and  Fedora 
Barbleri  won  the  lion’s  share 
of  the  bravos.  She  could  not 
have  failed  to  notice. 

Less  than  two  hours  later 
she  had  triumphed.  She  barf 

convinced  the  audience  that 
this  less-than-generous, 
hardly  sensuous,  imperfect 
voice  was  Norma's,  I don't 
know  how  she  did  this  and  I 
was  there.  I still  am. 

In  Vanity  Fair,  Terrence 
McNally  pays  homage  to 
Maria  Callas,  the  soprano, 
whodtedmyeaisagoinParis. 


Black  beauty 

HERE'S  a make-up  story  that 
will  jolt  you  out  of  your  safe, 
neutral  world.  It's  about 
being  strong  and  cool  and  un- 
compromising. It's  about  fast 
forwarding  into  the  future. 
It's  about  wearing  the  great- 
est cosmetic  colour  of  afl  time 
— black.  Not  black  as  in  po- 
lite little  flicks  of  ebony  liner 
or  soft  sooty  lashes.  But  black 
as  in  huge,  voluptuous  ex- 
panses of  inky  darkness.  Eye- 
lids painted  with  squares  of 
wraparound  jet.  Lips  stained 
the  colour  of  a bat’s  wing. 

"Black  is  powerful,” 
muses  Alice  Ghendrih,  the 
make-up  artists.  'It's  deep 
and  sober.  When  you  work 
with  black,  you're  th  inki  ng 
about  light  and  shadow, 
shapes,  structure,  textures 
. . . atmospheres.  But  at  the 
same  time,  it  leaves  your 
imagination  free.”  Coco 
Channel  too,  was  acutely 
aware  of  the  power  of  black. 
It's  rigour  and  timelessness 
suited  her  to  a tee.  So  she 
wore  it  (think  of  her  every 
time  you  get  out  her  greatest 
invention — the  little  black 
dress);  ringed  her  eyes  with 


it;  even  panelled  her  study 
with  ebony  Chinese  screens. 
Black  is  back.  EUe. 

Musical  magic 

MUSIC  has  lost  none  of  its 
power  to  unite  and  divide. 
The  myths  have  not  departed 
into  some  hazy  world  of  cul- 
tural heritage.  Music  still 
possesses  that  special  force  to 
enchant,  to  enslave,  to  de- 
monise or  even  to  lure  to 
death.  Its  battles  are  now  at 
their  most  extreme  and  most 
polarised  in  far-flung  camps 
of  time  and  taste. 

Tomorrow's  classics  are 
vilified  today,  and  in  the 
world  of  popular  music  the 
strife  of  generations  has  its 
blatant  theatre.  The  genera- 
tion that  yielded  (to  the  dis- 
gust of  their  elders)  to  despi- 
cable crooners  with  self- 
evidently  lax  morals  soon 
became  parents  themselves. 
Then,  suffering  from  the 
usual  amnesia,  they  con- 
demned, in  similar  terms,  the 
rock  *n'  roll  that  made  their 
children  swoon.  These,  in 
turn,  are  already  dispelling  of 
the  degenerate  sirens  that  are 
giving  their  offspring  the 


same  unsavoury  thrills.  And 
so  it  goes  on.  The  young  of 
each  age  see  the  music  they 
think  of  as  their  own  as  part  of 
their  personal  identity  .their 
membership  of  cult  and  clan, 
their  Initiation  into  ' 
community. 

One  used  to  have  to  travel 
arduous  miles  to  bear  a music 
that  was  truly  strange  to  one's 
native  ear.  Now  such  sounds 
can  come  from  the  window 
across  the  street  Attest  It  is 


Music . . .classic  view 


plain  that  music,  in  all  its  dis- 
turbing  variety,  is  one  of  the 
largest  consumers  and  provid- 
ers of  human  energy.  No  won- 
der then  that  in  mythology 
music  Is  dangerous  magic;  Its 
best  makers  are  still  sancti- 
fied or  destroyed,  and  its  per- 
formers (In  some  faint  verbal 
echo  of  this  legend)  occasion- 
ally flayed  by  the  critics. 
Music  as  magic,  in  the  5th 
birthday  issue  cf  BBC  Music. 

What  is  to 
be  done? 

LENIN  isn’t  what  it  used  tty 
be.  Even  10  years  ago,  the  rev- 
erential hush  that  attended 
him  in  his  dim,  religious, 
lighted  sepulchre  was  more 
intense,  the  choreography  of 
the  guards  more  determined, 
their  Impatience  with  loiter- 
ing tourists  more  acute. 

Now  the  atmosphere  of 
brooding  remains,  but  with 
self-conscious  insouciance. 
The  guards  at  the  entrance  to 
the  tomb  no  longer  stand  to 
attention.  They  smoke  and 
kick  their  heels,  beeping  the 
inquisitive  moving  around 
the  frozen  dead  body,  but 
more  in  the  manner  of  the 


fussy  baboushki  cf  the  Her- 
mitage. who  scold  visitors  for 
pointing  at  precious  icons, 
than  the  guardians  of  the 
Soviet  ideal  Red  Square  is 
still  dosed  three  mornings  a 
week  for  the  ritual  of  visiting 
the  mausoleum  (no  cameras 
allowed). 

Boris  Yeltsin  was  right  Le- 
nin’s tomb  is  no  more  t han  an 
Ideological  curiosity,  and  he 
has  been  emboldened  to  pro- 
pose a referendum  in  the 
autumn  to  determine  whether 
the  body  of  communism's 
founder  should  remain  in  Red 
Square.  The  exact  terms  of  the 
question  are  still  unclear.  W2D 
the  mausoleum  remain  even  IT 
Lenin  is  buried  elsewhere? 
Might  the  casket  be  closed  and 
the  monthly  daubing  with 
formaldehyde  stop? 

Remains  cf  the  deity,  in  the 
New  Statesman. 


Jackdaw  wants  Jewels.  E-mail 
Jackdaw@guardtan.co.Uk.: fix 
0171-713 4386;  write  Jackdaw. 
The  Guardian,  llSFarringdon 
Road.  London  EClR  3ER. 


Hannah  Pool 
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Zeneca  hit 
by  power  of 
the  pound 


bn  King 


PHOTOGRAPH:  MARTIN  ANGLES 


Margaret  Beckett  whose  proposals  will  allow  customers  and  competitors  to  gals  compensation  against  cartels  and  monopolists 

Big  fines  to  halt  unfairtrade 


,IR  David  Barnes, 
chief  executive  of 
group  Zeneca, 
"urged  the  Govern- 
ment yesterday  to  pay  more 
attention  to  manufacturers 
battered  by  the  strong  pound. 

Announcing  a 10  pa*  cent 
increase  in  first  half  pre-tax 
profits  to  £669  million.  Sir 
David  said  operating  profits 
would  have  been  £90  million 
better  had  it  not  been  tor  the 
strong  pound.  Zeneca,  which 
runs  a substantial  treasury 
operation,  had  been  aide  to 
withstand  most  of  sterling’s 
sharp  rise  over  the  last  year 
through  hedging  its  transac- 
tion costs. 

However,  smaller  compa- 
nies — “Midshires  metal 
bashers”  — could  not  afford 
to  do  this  and  were  suffering 
real  pain,  be  said.  Any  fur- 
ther appreciation  in  the 
pound  would  have  serious 
consequences.  “I  Htoe  living 
In  a country  with  a strong 
currency,  it  means  I have 
more  to  spend  when  I go  ski- 
ing in  Switzerland.  But  to  ask 
manufacturers  to  take  an  In- 
crease of  30  per  cent  in  one 
year  is  too  much." 

Sir  David  said  Zeneca  also 
faced  a higher  b31  during  the 
second  half  of  the  year  from 
new  product  launches, 
though  he  insisted  profits 


Hews  in  brief 


ghmiM  continue  to  grow  in 
line  with  the  company’s  is 
per  cent  target 

Among  products  due  for 
launches  are  Zomig,  the  com- 
pany's new  oral  treatment  for 
migraine,  which  has  already 
been  launched  in  the  UK,  and 
Seroqud,  a drug  used  for  the 

treatment  of  schizophrenia. 

Sir  David  said  Zeneca  was 
considering  a number  of  ac- 
quisitions including  making 
an  offer  for  Ohmeda,  BOC’s 
health  care  operation,  which 
was  recently  put  up  for  sale. 

Zeneca  was  also  looking  at 
the  possibility  of  expanding 
its  specialties  operation, 
where  a number  of  peripheral 
businesses  were  sold  last 
year,  with  a share  buy-back 
another  possibility. 

The  star  performer  during 
the  first  half  was  the  core 
pharmaceuticals  business, 
where  operating  profits  rose 
to  £398  million  despite  the  ef- 
fects of  sterling. 

Finance  director  John 
Mayo,  who  leaves  to  join  engi- 
neering group  GEC  in  Octo- 
ber, said  Zeneca  had  enjoyed 
strong  volume  growth  in  an 
three  of  its  main  businesses, 
with  agroCheznlcals  putting 
in  a strong  showing  In  many 
emerging  economies.  “This 
company  is  like  a high-speed 
train,  it’s  firing  on  all 
cylinders." 

Zeneca  shares  dosed  up 
8ttpat2055p. 


FIRMS  face  fines  of 
up  to  10  per  cent  of 
their  UK  turnover  if 
they  flout  sweeping 
new  competition  law 
proposals  revealed  yesterday. 

The  proposals,  based  on 
European  legislation  and 
replacing  laws  passed  in  the 
last  25  years,  include  the 
replacement  of  the  Monopo- 
lies and  Mergers  Commission 
(MMC)  by  a Competition 
Commission  and  increased 
Government  supervision  of 
utilities. 

"Present  competition  law  is 
not  working  wen,”  said  Mar- 
garet Beckett,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  "Its  reform  is 
long  overdue." 

Details  of  the  proposals 
were  accompanied  by  Mrs 
Beckett's  acceptance  of  the 
resignation  of  Sir  Graeme 


Odgers,  chairman  of  the 
MMC.  15  months  before  the 
end  of  his  current  £120.000  a 
year  contract  He  denied  his 
decision  to  leave  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  shake-up 
and  said  he  "strongly  sup- 
ported" the  proposals. 

Targets  in  the  new  legisla- 
tion, which  is  set  to  become 
law  by  October  1999,  will  in- 
clude cartels  "and  other  anti- 
competitive agreements  and 
. . . abuses  of  market  power. 
Competitors  and  customers 
damaged  by  anti-competitive 
behaviour  will  be  aide  to  seek 
damages  for  the  first  time. 

Investigators  with  a magis- 
trate’s warrant  will  be  able  to 
enter  premises  by  force  to  in- 
spect and  copy  documents. 
Obstructing  them  or  provid- 
ing false  information  will  be  a 
criminal  offbooe. 


Anti-competitive  action  can 
be  halted  during  investiga- 
tions. Mrs  Beckett  said  that 
at  the  moment  competitors 
could  be  driven  out  of  busi- 
ness during  an  investigation 
with  no  redress  or  compensa- 
tion. Under  the  proposals,  for 
example,  a bus  company 


mltment  proposes  two  prohi- 
bitions. to  be  enforced  by  the 
Director  General  of  Fair 
Trading  (DGFT).  These  cover 
anti-competitive  agreements 
and  the  abuse  of  a dominant 
position  in  a market 
Agreements  will  be  tested 
to  see  if  they  have  wider  eco- 


‘Present law  is  not  working  well. 
Reform  is  long  overdue* 


accused  of  undercutting  com- 
petitors to  drive  them  out  of 
business  so  it  can  raise  prices 
again  could  be  told  to  in- 
crease prices  pending  the  out- 
come of  the  inquiry. 

The  draft  bill,  which  fulfils 
a Labour  Party  election  cora- 


nomic  benefits  which  more 
than  offset  their  anti-competi- 
tive  effects. 

The  National  Consumer 
Council  said  the  reform  was 
long  overdue  and  welcomed 
the  provisions  to  allow  con- 
sumers to  seek  damages. 


"Abuses  of  market  power, 
cartels  and  other  anti-compet- 
itive  practices  act  directly 
against  the  consumer  Inter- 
est," said  director  Ruth 
Evans.  "A  single  competition 

law  and  the  shift  in  emphasis 
to  a ‘prohibition-based’  ap- 
proach is  good  news  for 
consumers." 

Smaller  firms,  probably 
those  with  a turnover  below 
£20  million,  will  he  i mm  imp 
from  fines  but  not  from 
actions  by  the  DGFT  or  af- 
fected third  parties.  Other 
proposed  exclusions  include 
"vertical  agreements"  over 
goods  between  a supplier  and 
customer,  land  deals,  mergers 
and  agreements  governed  by 
professional  rules. 

Other  block  exemptions,  in- 
cluding bodies  like  agricul- 
tural cooperatives,  could  also 


be  introduced.  Exclusions  are 
for  less  likely  for  alleged  of- 
fences by  companies  exploit- 
ing a dominant  position  in 
their  industry. 

Appeals  against  DGFT  rul- 
ings and  fines  will  be  heard 
by  tribunals  within  the  new 
Competition  Commission, 
which  will  operate  indepen- 
dently erf  ministers. 

The  powers  given  to  the 
DGFT  will  also  be  given  to 
regulatory  watchdogs  in  the 
public  utilities  sectors  who 
will  also  be  able  to  fine  com- 
panies in  their  jurisdiction. 

Fair  Trading  Act  provisions 
covering  anti-competitive  be- 
haviour regarding  mergers 
and  monopolies  would  be 
maintained  but  reformed, 
strengthening  some  of  the 
DGFT’s  investigatory  powers 
in  monopoly  cases. 


Shell  fails  to  find  right  chemistry  as  profits  fall  back 


Nicholas  Bannister 
Technology  Editor 


ROYAL  Dutch  Shell 
yesterday  reported 
markedly  lower 
second-quarter  profits, 
reversing  the  recent  trend 
among  the  oil  majors.  The 
group  blamed  lower  chemi- 
cals profits,  oil  prices  and 
natural  gas  output  for  a 


drop  in  profits  from  £1.18 
billion  to  £1.14  billion. 

The  results  were  at  the 
lower  end  of  analysts'  ex- 
pectations and  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  better-fhan- 
expected  profits  reported 
by  British  Petroleum  ear- 
lier this  week. 

The  Anglo-Dutch  oil 
group's  second-quarter  per- 
formance left  first-half 
profits  £37  million  lower  at 


£2.68  billion,  clipping  back 
the  share  prices  of  its 
parent  companies.  In  Lon- 
don Shell  Transport  and 
Trading,  which  owns  40  per 
cent  of  the  group,  ended 
13Y4 p down  at  459ftp,  while 
in  Amsterdam  Royal  Dutch 
Petroleum  shares  were  3 A 
guilders  lower  at  117 
guilders. 

Shell  chairman  Mark 
Moody-Stuart  said  that  the 


strength  of  sterling  and  a 
£110  million  charge  to  ad- 
just for  carrying  costs  of  pe- 
troleum inventories  had 
also  contributed  to  the  poor 
result.  He  said  the  company 
was  streamlining  all  its  op- 
erations, especially  on  the 
petroleum  refining  and 
production  side,  though  the 
progress  was  not  quick 
enough  in  chemicals. 

Commenting  on  the 


Cracked  note  from  Rank’s  gong 


OUTLOOK/With 

Xerox  gone  there 
are  signs  of 
possible  progress. 
Ian  King  reports 

WHEN  Andrew  Tears 
moved  from  English 
China  Clays  to  take 
over  as  chief  executive  of 
Rank,  In  April  last  year,  eye- 
brows were  raised,  not  least 
at  the  unrelated  nature  of  the 
two  businesses. 

A year  on,  Mr  Teare  could 
be  forgiven  for  feeling  that 
his  feet  are  stuck  In  clay,  such 
has  been  the  effort  Involved 
in  turning  Rank  round.  There 
is  still  a long  way  to  go. 

Yesterday,  reporting  a 12 
per  cent  dip  in  first-half  pre- 
tax profit  to  £87  million,  Mr 
Teare  admitted  that  the 
results  were  dull. 

H«  said  they  did  not  reflect 

progress  at  Rank. 

Accordingly,  Rank  shares 
collapsed  29p  to  341  ftp.  wip- 
ing £255  million  from  the 
group’s  market  value. 

Mr  Teare,  meanwhile,  de- 
nies he  is  feeling  the  heat 
from  institutional  sharehold- 
ers, Insisting  that  long-term 
investors  understand  his 
flan.  Unfortunately  for  him, 
fond  managers  often  prefer 
short-term  gains  to  long-term 


promises,  however  earnest  In 
felrness  to  Mr  Teare,  a lot  has 
already  been  achieved.  Over 
the  past  year,  he  has  sold  nu- 
merous peripheral  businesses 
and  finally  offloaded  Rank's 
stake  in  Rank  Xerox  for  £1 
billion. 

Another  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection was  taken  yesterday 
with  news  of  a Joint  venture 
with  British  Land,  as  a pre- 
cursor to  a sale  and  leaseback 
of  Its  properties,  a move 
likely  to  generate  £lG0-miUion 
for  shareholders  and  free 
management  to  concentrate 
on  core  activities. 

At  the  same  time,  Rank  said 
It  would  return  almost 
£300  million  to  shareholders 
through  a share  buy-back. 

According  to  Mr  Teare,  the 
real  rewards  will  come  from 
Rank's  long-term  investment 
plan  In  Its  range  of 
businesses.  Although  most 
people  still  associate  Rank 
with  making  films,  it  stopped 
this  long  ago.  It  does  still  own 
Pine  wood  Studios  and  makes 
nearly  a quarter  of  its  profits 
from  film  processing  and 
video  duplication. 

It  was  this  area  that  per- 
formed most  disappointingly 
during  the  first  half,  owing 
mainly  to  a slowdown  in  new 
video  releases  in  the  US,  but 
Mr  Teare  pledged  yesterday 
that  a mm  round  was  immi- 
nent Two  big  US  releases  — 
Liar  Liar  and  the  Star  Wars 
trilogy  — are  expected  to 
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hoist  turnover  sharply.  Else- 
where. Rank  is  working  Oat 
out  to  improve  some  of  ite 
more  tired-looking 

businesses,  with  a relaunch  of 
Butllne  — which  has  been 
struggling  lately  — planned 
for  next  month. 

Mr  Teare  admitted  yester- 
day; “It  is  clear  that  some  of 
the  accommodation  at  Butlins 
Is  not  what  it  should  be." 

Staying  with  holidays,  the 
new  Oasts  holiday  village  — a 
rival  to  Scottish  & Newcastle's 
Center  Parcs  — has  dene  better 


than  expected,  although  Rank 
has  not  yet  decided  whether  to 
develop  a new  site  in  Rent,  now 
occupied  by  environmental  pro- 


testers. 

Meanwhile.  Rank  is  spending 
about  £80  million  a year  on 
refurbishing  bingo,  where  it 
Jacked  up  operating  profits  by 
12  per  cent  — impressive  going 
for  such  a mature  market,  and 
testimony  to  bingo’s  growing 
popularity  among  the  young. 
The  Wests  of  a year  or  so  ago 
about  the  National  Lottery  are 
gone. 
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chemicals  business,  he 
said:  “The  second-quarter 
results  do  not  reflect  the 
strength  of  margins  pre- 
vailing in  the  industry.” 

He  said  the  group  was 
reluctant  to  embark  upon  a 
share  buy-back  scheme 
similar  to  that  announced 
by  BP.  The  group’s  view 
was  that  Shell  and  Royal 
Dutch  shareholders  should 
be  treated  equally  and  that 


Reed  looks 
at  Internet 
to  provide 
paper  profit 


Roger  Caere 


INVESTMENT  in  the  Inter- 
net is  strengthening  Reed 
Elsevier’s  paper  tides,  the 
Anglo-Dutch  publisher  said 
yesterday.  The  future  would 
be  “very  heavily  influenced  by 
electronics",  said  director 
John  Mellon,  but  experience 
with  New  Scientist  showed  In- 
ternet access  had  strengthened 
the  hard-copy  publication.  Hie 
said  Reed  had  £25  union  to 
spend  on  acquisitions. 

It  has  boosted  spending  on 
Internet  and  other  electronic 
developments  by  40  per  cent 
and  expects  the  benefit  will 
feed  through  to  profits  within 
a couple  of  years.  The  group  Is 
busy  developing  electronic 
versions  of  key  brands  such  as 
Estates  Gazette,  as  well  as  new 
electronic  products. 

Mr  MeDcai  was  speaking  as 
Reed  Elsevier's  half-year 
restilts  showed  the  impact  of 
the  strong  pound.  Profits  ware 
barely  ahead  of  last  year  at 
£419  million  while  sales 
dipped  slightly  to  £1.7  billion. 
Sterling’s  strength  diced  £117 
milZion  from  sates  and  £36  mil- 
lion from  profits.  The  pound’s 
rise  boasted  the  dividend  paid 
in  guilders,  which  rose  by  45 
per  cent  The  UK  dividend 
rose  by  only  7 per  cent. 

The  group’s  shares  slid  39-Sp 
to  690.5p  as  analysts  chopped 
profit  forecasts  because  of  the 
invastmem  to  ^ectrank  prod- 
ucts aDd  the  impact  of  sterling. 


Dutch  law  made  a share- 
buy  lutflt  fliiip  yirefolly  tny  j 
practicable.  ’’That  may 
change  and  then  we  conoid 
look  at  it,”  bo  added. 

In  the  second  half  the 
group  is  expecting  higher 
North  Sea  oil  production 
and  greater  Gulf  of  Mexico 
oil  and  gas  production.  Bat 
spending  Is  expected  to 
rise,  especially  in  explora- 
tion and  production. 


US  retreat  over 
material  issue 

THE  US  has  headed  off  conflict  with  the  European  Union  after 
agreeing  to  change  impart  rules  that  classified  Italian  scarves, 
German  ftirnishings  and  UK  cotton  goods  as  “made  In  China" 
or  "made  in  fodia"  because  the  material  originated  from  Asia. 
The  EU  has  suspended  its  threat  to  take  action  against  the  US  at 
the  World  Trade  Organisation  after  agreement  to  change  US 
law  to  allow  flat  textiles  to  bear  the  name  of  the  country  where 
they  were  cut,  dyed  or  printed  rather  than  that  of  the  raw 
materials.  Hie  EU  feared  such  labelling  could  harm  European 
designers  and  manufacturers  via  quotas.  — Tony  May 

Tesco  suits  Burton  chief 

BURTON  Group  has  lost  another  director  wilh  the  appointment 
of  Ms  finance  r-hitf  Andrew  ffletfnsrm,  He  wtTl  take  cum- 

as  finance  director  from  David  Reid.  Tesco’sdeputy  chairman, 
who  rotates  respaoslbilily  for  corporate  strategy,  information 
technology  and  the  supermarket  group’s  Irish  and  continental 
interests.  Mr  BSggtoson  has  been  at  Burton  for  three  years.  Last 
month  chief  executive  Stuart  Rose  left  after  the  announcement 
that  the  Burton  group would  float  offDebenhama. — Roger  Co  we 


Royal  & Sun  advance 

ROYAL  & Sun  Alliance^  the  country's  largest  Insurer  formed  by 
last  year's  merger,  yesterday  reported  pretax  half-year  profits  erf 
£556  million.  The  11  per  cent  increase  would  have  been  18  per  cent 
birt  for  sterling's  strength.  USproflts virtually  doubled  to  £92  mflr 
lion  but  UK  profits  were  down  slightly  to  £165  millioa  after  a 
£19  million  rise  In  the  post  of  subsidence  claims  aod  a 9 per  cent 
increase  in  average  motor  claims.  Chief  executive  Richard  Gam- 
ble said  motor  premiums  had  been  increased  by  10  per  cent  and 
that  the  company  would  not  dose  unprofitable  business  for  the 
sake  of  market  share. — Roger  Cowe 


Electronic  calculation 

SIEMENS,  Germany’s  largest  engineering  and  electronics  com- 
pany, istobayFV3zd’s49percentstakein  the  UK  car  components 
venture,  Siemens  Automotive  Systems,  for  an  undisclosed  price. 
The  UK company,  which  employs 200 people  at  a Atctory  in 
Telford,  assembles  fheL  systems  for  car  makers  including  Ford 
and  Jaguar-  The  acquisition  comes  as  part  of  a build  up  by 
Siemens  of  its  auto  parts  business  to  take  advantage  of  the 
increasing  ure  of  electronic  to  cara  — Tony  May 


Guardian  Crossword  No  21,037 

sS  by  Chrfonie 


Across 


1  CivU  Engineer  gets  Into  car 
due  to  an  emergency  (6) 

5 A commotion  in  a party  is 
very  hard  (4-4) 

9  Second-nfo  partner  in  vehicle 
turned  to  get  dessert®) 

10  Granny  rejected  a small  fruit 
(6) 

11  ft  makes  drink  available  for 
Hack  beast  In  lion  enclosure 
(6,6) 

13  This  might  be  played  before 
a bath  (4) 

14  Beastly  source  of  salt,  said 
to  be  costly  to  beet  (4,4) 

17  Arrangement  to  defer 

payment  for  bronze  founds 
the  country  (B) 

1ft  See  22  * 

20  Tree  Is  perfect,  Initially 

hiding  the  elusive  being  (4- 
1-3-4) 


23  Scholar  keeps  a place  in  the 
country  (0) 

24  PRot  has  arranged  a pfece 
for  recovery  (8) 

25  Runner,  barely  seen  In 
public  (8) 

26  Use  most  of  time  prepared 
for  breakfast® 

Down 


2 The  beast  ate  most  of  tile 
com  for  another  animal  (4) 

3 Rebel  can’t  reform  to 
become  a priest  (9) 

4 Discuss  a mamma!  in  the 
river©) 

5 Bird  suffered  anguish  to  win 
female.  Thai’s  ffl- 
oonsWered!(7,fl) 

ft  Stalker  goto  promotion, 
being 'm  the  rah  (8) 

7 One  gets  foe  setter  to  adopt 
a good  appearance  (5) 
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CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  21,038 


8 Lustrous  cape  gets  stolen, 
unfortunately  (10) 

12  Self-taught  person — Ford, 
perhaps — accomplished 
the  feat  (10) 

15  Hearken  to  Penny  on  staple 

food  that’s  In  too  tariff  (4,5) 

16  Having  an  overriding 
obsession  with  love,  reap 
pain  (3-5) 

1ft  Chinese  food  is  lack-lustre 

on  the  whole  (3.3) 

21  Permission  for  the  General 
to  adopt  a certain  Bible  (5) 
22,1ft  Travel  round  every 
society  in  toe  Northeast  (S) 
Solution  tomorrow 


® Stuck?  Then  cafl  or  solutions  Hne 
on  0881  338  23d.  Cals  cost  5Cfc 
par  minute  a*  afl  times.  Sendee  sup- 
pled by  OS 
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Teamsters 
try  to 
wrap  up 
UK  end 


Members  of  the 

Teamsters  Union  last 

night  began  a British 
tour  to  win  support  for 
186.000  united  Parcel  Ser- 
vice workers  taking  part  tn 
the  largest  US  strike  for  40 
years,  writes  Martyn  HalsalL 
The  strike  against  the  in- 
ternational courier  com- 
pany was  called  over  pay, 
casuaUsation  and  health 
and  safety  issues. 

Teamsters’  representa- 
tives addressed  UPS  em- 
ployees at  East  Midlands 
Airport,  one  of  two  Euro- 
pean hubs  for  the  company. 

In  Washington,  UPS  and 
Teamsters’ officials  were 
meeting  yesterday  but  nei- 
ther side  expected  a break- 
through. Since  the  strike 
began  on  Monday,  Atlanta- 
based  UPS  has  lost  90  per 
cent  of  its  business. 

While  at  least  a dozen 
strikers  have  been  arrested 
on  picket  lines,  the  Houston  1 
Police  Patrolmen’s  Union  ! 

has  told  its  members  to  poll 
over  UPS  trucks  driven  by  I 
non-union  members  and  j 

write  a ticket  If  any  viola- 
tion can  be  found.  Union 
president  Terry  Martin  said 
it  was  not  Illegal  for  him  to 
urge  police  officers  to  “go 
into  a zero  tolerance  mode, 
and  do  everything  possible 
to  get  that  UPS  ‘scab’  track 
off  the  road”. 
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Latest  rise  had 
better  be  the  last 


Alex  Brummer 


Police  try  to  push  striking  drivers  out  of  the  way  of  tracks  arriving  at  a UPS  distribution  centre  at  Watertown,  Massachusetts  photograph;  jm  bourg 


No  respite  for  homeowners  as 
Bank  raises  rate  for  fourth  time 


Tares*  Hunter 

BRITAIN’S  nine  mil-, 
lion  mortgage  bor- 
rowers will  shortly 
be  hit  by  yet  another 
rise  In  Interest  rates. 

The  UK's  fourth  largest 
lender,  the  Cheltenham  & 
Gloucester,  responded  swiftly 
to  the  Bank  of  England’s  deci- 
sion yesterday  to  raise  inter- 
est rates  by  a quarter  of  a per- 
centage point,  by  lifting  its 
mortgage  rate  by  the  same 
amount 

C&G's  one  million  borrow- 
ers, including  those  of  Lloyds 
Bank  and  TSB,  will  see  a 
£50,000  mortgage  increase  by 
£9.47  from  September  1 when 
Its  new  8.45  per  cent  rate 
bites.  Rates  for  new  borrow- 
ers rise  on  Monday. 


But  the  rise  brings  good 
I news  for  savers.  C&G  will  in- 
crease the  Income  paid  on  its 
Instant  Transfer  Account  by 
0.25  per  cent  to  7 per  cent 
gross  (5.6  per  cent  net)  and 
other  rates  were  under 
review. 

The  Abbey  National  is  ex- 
pected to  follow  C&G’s  lead 
today  by  announcing  a 0.25 
percentage  point  increase  in 
its  mortgage  rate,  although 
the  nation's  largest  lender,  i 
the  Halifax,  said  that  no  an- 1 
nouncement  was  imminent 
It  is  the  fourth  mortgage  rate 
increase  in  as  many  months 
since  Labour  came  to  power 
and  the  cost  of  a typical 
£50,000  mortgage  has  now 
leapt  by  £46.64  a month  to 
£32039.  A £100,000  loan  is  now 
£97.89  more,  costing  £672.48. 
Next  April  also  brings  a fur- 


ther £io  monthly  sting  as  | 
Miras  is  cut 

Homeowners  last  faced 
such  rapid  rises  in  borrowing 
at  the  end  of  the  1988  con- 
sumer boom,  when  it  took  10 
monthly  rises  to  choke  off 
spending.  However  lenders 
yesterday  reassured  borrow- 


ers that  rates  would  not  fal- 
low the  1988  boom  all  the  way 
op  to  15-4  per  cent 
The  Halifax  believes  base 
rates  will  continue  rising 
next  year  to  peak  at  10  per 
cent  indicating  a mortgage 
rate  of  113  to  12  per  cent 
However,  the  bank  expects 
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rates  to  fall  quite  sharply  in 
the  second  half  of  the  year 
with  base  rates  as  low  as  5 per 
cent  and  the  mortgage  rate 
down  to  7 per  cent 

A Hfliiffry  spokesman  said: 
“The  kind  of  pattern  which 
we  saw  In  1988  was  in  res- 
ponse to  a boom  in  the  econo- 
my as  a whole,  not  Just  in  the 
housing  market  Inflation  was 
in  double  flgures. 

“But  we  have  consistently 
argued  that  there  is  no  boom 
in  the  housing  market,  which 
Is  steadily  recovering.  We're 
not  seeing  anything  like  the 
overheating  of  the  late  1980s 
in  the  wider  economy,  and  in- 
flation remains  low.” 

But  the  C&G,  which  has  cap- 
tured the  lion's  share  of  mw 
mortgage  business  this  year, 
called  an  the  Bank  of  England 
to  spare  homeowners  more 


! pain  next  month.  A C&G 
spokesman  said:  “It  would  be 
nice  to  think  that  next  month 
we  could  give  homeowners  a 
break.  Rising  mortgage  costs 
every  month  must  harm  the 
recovery  In  the  bousing 
market" 

House  price  inflation  is  al- 
ready showing  signs  of  a 
downturn,  reaching  its  lowest  j 
level  so  Ear  this  year  at  6.4  per 
cent  m July. 

However,  C&G.  which  has 
granted  a massive  £1.8  billion 
new  loans  since  January,  is 
optimistic  that  its  new  rate 
will  not  deter  borrowers. 
Other  lenders  are  less  san- 
guine. While  the  Nationwide 
lent  £Ll  billion.  Abbey  Na- 
tional’s new  lending  was  neg- 
ligible and  the  Woolwich’s 
lending  collapsed  to 
£520  million. 


THE  latest  quarter-point 
increase  in  base  rates  is 
certain  to  give  critics  of 
a more  independent  Bank  of 
England  some  AieL 
Interest  rates  have  gone  up 
four  times  since  the  election. 
Each  time  the  new  Monetary 
Policy  Committee  has  met  it 
has  put  them  up  a quarter- 
point,  giving  a very  good  Im- 
pression of  having  a strong 
deflationary  bias. 

It  is  almost  certainly  the 
process  which  bas  been 
flawed  rather  than  the  out- 
come. The  first  increase  was 
actually  authorised  by  the 
Chancellor,  Gordon  Brown, 
while  only  the  bare  bones  of 
the  MPC  were  in  place  the 
second  time  around,  perhaps 
barring  more  decisive  action, 
which  might  have  caused  less 
disruption. 

Then  came  the  Budget, 
which  disappointed  the  City 
for  failing  to  tackle  consump- 
tion directly,  justifying  the 
next  two  turns  of  the  screw. 

The  potential  good  news,  if 
there  Is  some,  from  the  latest 
increase  is  that  it  may  be  the 
last  in  this  mini-cycle.  The 
Bank  always  has  been  con- 
vinced that  the  super-strong 
exchange  rate  for  sterling 
reflected  unmet  interest  rate 
expectations. 

Now  that  the  MPC  has  indi- 
cated that  it  has  put  policy  on 
the  right  track  to  meet  the  23 
per  cent  inflation  target,  the 
pound  has  been  able  to  sink 
neatly  back  below  the  three 
German  mark  level,  above 
which  it  always  has  been  un- 
comfortable — although  there 
are  still  many  kilometres  to 
go  before  exporters  can  feel 
any  happier. 

As  for  consumers,  the 
building  society  direct  debit 
notices  fluttering  on  to  the 
doormat  could  start  to  bring 
some  reality  back  into 
people’s  lives  after  the  wind- 
fall bonanza  and  the  low  rates 
before  the  election. 

This  had  better  work,  other- 
wise the  dour  image  of  the 
MPC  dishing  out  its  harsh 
medicine  could  become  more 
permanant  and  politically 
damaging. 


Taylor’s  targets 


Nationwide  seeks  new  members  with  £5,000  to  spare 

BRITAIN’S  biggest  i other  societies  have  failed  I ance  could  be  lowered  if  the  l share  windfalls  worth  up  to  I members  who  voted  three  [ ficient  service  for  existii 
building  society,  the  I to  discourage  speculators.  numbers  of  accounts  I £2,000  a member.  I to  one  in  favour  of  the  I customers. 

Nationwide,  will  next  Chief  executive  Brian  | opened  returned  to  normal.  But  the  five  members  I board’s  candidates.  But  ob-  1 Other  major  soctetle 


THE  strong,  top-of-the- 
cycle  Barclays  results 
disguise  none  of  the  hor- 
rors which  brought  the  bank 
so  much  grief  earlier  in  this 
decade,  or  so  it  must  be 
hoped.  There  is  much  talk  in 
the  review  by  chairman 
Andrew  Buxton  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive Martin  Taylor  on  the 
quality  and  sustainability  erf 
earnings,  which  is  at  least  a 
signal  of  good  intentions. 

Certainly,  the  ability  of  the 
bank  to  churn  out  before-tax 
profit  of  £L8.bI01on  — much 
higher  than  market  expecta- 
tions — and  to  hand  back  a 
further  £700  million  to  share- 
holders gave  a bounce  to  the 


BRITAIN’S  biggest 
building  society,  the 
Nationwide,  will  next 
week  open  Its  doors  to  new 
customers  with  a draconian 
minimum  balance  barring 
small  savers  for  the  fore- 
seeable future,  writes  Teresa 
Hunter. 

In  a defensive  move  de- 
signed to  deter  carpetbag- 
gers, Nationwide  has  set  Its 
minimum  deposit  at  £6,000, 
after  £2,500  limits  at  most 


other  societies  have  failed 
to  discourage  speculators. 

Chief  executive  Brian 

Davis  described  it  as  an  un- 
fortunate by-product  of  the 
speculation  that  hit  the 
society  before  its  annnal 
meeting  last  month.  He  said 
the  society  could  be  forced 
to  raise  opening  balances 
further,  or  reclose  Its 
doors,  if  speculation  i 
erupted  again.  Alterna- 1 
lively,  the  minimum  bal- 


ance could  be  lowered  if  the 
numbers  of  accounts 
opened  returned  to  normal. 

Nationwide  shut  up  shop 
after  an  attempted  board- 
room  coup  triggered  inter- 
est from  up  to  25,000  car- 
petbaggers. who  caused 
chaos  in  branches.  Five , 
rebel  members  challenged  i 
the  board  at  the  annual 
elections,  promising  to 
force  Nationwide  to  con- 1 
vert  to  a bank  and  release 


share  windfalls  worth  up  to 
£2,000  a member. 

But  the  five  members 
failed  to  win  a seat  on  the 
board  after  a volte  face  by 
the  leading  figure,  former 
butler  Michael  Hardern. 
Mr  Hardern  spectacularly 
switched  sides  Just  before 
the  election  and  announced 
that  he  wanted  the  Nation- 
wide to  remain  a mutual. 

This  view  was  endorsed  ; 
by  more  than  a million 


members  who  voted  three 
to  one  in  favour  of  the 
board’s  candidates.  But  ob- 
servers believe  Nationwide 
wflj.  continue  to  face  pres- 
sure for  a flotation. 

Mr  Davis  said  the  intro- 
duction of  a high  minimum 
balance  was  not  designed  to 
deter  destabilising  specula- 
tors capable  of  swaying  the 
vote  at  next  year's  annual 
meeting.  He  said  the  move 
was  simply  to  ensure  an  ef- 


ficient service  for  existing 
customers. 

Other  major  societies, 
such  as  the  Bradford  & 
Bingiey,  Britannia,  Skip  ton 
and  Yorkshire,  which  all 
have  minimum  balances  of 
between  £1,000  and  £2,500. 
said  they  had  no  plans  to 
follow  the  Nationwide,  al- 
though the  Portman  indi- 
cated It  would  like  to  lower 
its  opening  £1,000  as  soon 
as  possible. 


share  price.  This  is  fairly  ex- 
traordinary when  tme  consid- 
ers how  far  banks  shares  at 
ready  have  risen. 

For  many  in  the  financial 
community  the  real  interest 
in  Barclays’  results  tenet  hi 
the  main  bank  — after  an 
retell  banking  at  all  the  high 
street  banks  (including 
Nat  West)  has  been  booming 
— but  atBZW. 

By  the  standards  of  invest- 
ment banking  the  improved 
return  on  capital  at  BZWof  12 
per  emit  in  the  first  half  of 
this  year,  against  8 per  centla 
1996  will  be  welcome  to  Mar- 
tin Taylor,  who  worries  about 
these  things.  But  economic 
returns  will  presumably 
never  be  as  high  as  in  the 
main  bank.  But  then,  invest- 
ment banking  is  a very  differ- 
ent kind  erf  business. 

Although  It  appears  to  have 
avoided  some  of  the  awful 
problems  seen  at  NatWest 
Markets  and  elsewhere  in 
recent  years.  BZW  is  stm  not 
seen  to  be  an  entirely  coher- 
ent enterprise,  and  it  has 
been  nursing  some  serious 
senior  staff  defections  parity 
as  a result  of  the  combative 
management  style  of  chief  ex- 
ecutive Bill  Harrison. 

BZW  is  still  pressing  cm 
with  some  critical  Invest- 
ments in  IT  and  a unified 
trading  operation  at  Canary 
Wharf.  It  seems  to  have 
learned  from  the  mistakes  of 
other  merchant  banks,  like 
SG  Warburg,  which  until  Us 
absorption  by  SBC  had  noto- 
riously outdated  systems 
back-up. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a 
bank  of  Barclays'  size,  clout 
and  international  reach 
should  not  run  a successful 
Investment  bank. 

Catching  up  with  the  bulge 
bracket  of  Morgan  Stanley 
and  Goldman  Sachs  may  be 
impossible,  and  scoring  the 
returns  of  retail  banking  on  a 
consistent  basis  is  unlikely. 
But  that  Is  no  reason  to  be 
counted  out  of  the  contest 


Competitive  zeal 

BRITAIN  has  long  taken 
a more  relaxed  view  of 
anti-competitlve  prac- 
tices than  the  US,  which  has  a 
common  form  of  capitalism. 
In  the  UK  there  has  long  been 
an  assumption  among  compa- 
nies that  anti-monopoly 
action  is  nothinglo  be  feared 
because  the  authorities  never 
have  the  time,  the  authority, 
the  desire  or  the  weapons  to 
act  . . 

In  the  US  the  seal  for  anti- 
trust action  is  so  great  that 
even  the  biggest  .players 
whether  they  be  Rupert  Mur- 
doch or  AT&T  are  forced  to 
change  their  business  strat- 
egy to  meet  competitive 
demands. 

Trade  Secretary  Margaret 
Beckett's  new  approach  to 
competition  is  designed  to- 
change  all  that.  The  authori- 
ties will  have  the  investiga- 
tory powers  needed  to  access 
evidence.  Even  if  these  pow- 
ers are  never  used,  it  will 
mean  that  companies  will  be 
forced  to  listen  when  the  au- 
thorities see  a care  to  answer. 

This,  together  with  Mrs 
Beckett’s  more  forceful  ap- 
proach to  mergers,  should  put 
those  who  would  abuse  mar- 
ket power  on  stronger  guard: 
perhaps  now  we  can  have 
those  cheaper  CDs. 


Telewest  set  to 
axe  1,400 jobs 


Barclays  pledges  £700m  buy-back  SFO  floor  likely 
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MBcttobw  Bannister 
Technology  Editor 


A JOBS  shakeout  in  the 
cable  Industry  was  her- 
alded yesterday  by 
Telewest,  Britain's  second 
largest  cable  group,  which  an- 
nounced plans  to  axe  a quar- 
ter of  its  workforce. 

Telewest  said  it  was  near- 
ing the  end  of  construction  of 
its  cable  network  and  would 
be  concentrating  on  customer 
service  and  sales,  which  are 
less  labour-intensive. 

About  1,400  jobs,  including 
350  at  its  head  office  In  Wok- 
ing, Surrey,  are  to  go,  result- 
ing In  a £5  million  charge  In 
the  second-half  and  expected 
annual  savings  of  £40  million. 
The  group  has  completed  70 
per  cent  of  Its  network  and 
Intends  to  slow  down  con- 
struction of  the  rest,  more 
than  halving  its  capital 
expenditure. 

Industry  sources  said  other 
cable  companies  with  well  de- 
veloped networks  might  fol- 
low and  shed  Jobs  to  speed  up 
a move  Into  profit. 


Telewest’s  first-half  results, 
reported  yesterday,  show  pre- , 
tax  losses  Increasing  from 
£117.6  million  to  £142.4  mil- 
lion, largely  as  a result  of 
higher  Interest  payments. 

However  the  group  moved 
into  the  black  at  the  operating 
level,  before  interest  tax,  de- 
preciation and  amortisation, 
turning  a £7  million  loss  into 
a £16.4  million  profit.  City  an- 
alysts expect  the  group  to 
report  its  first  pre-tax  profit 
fay  2000  or  2001. 

Chief  executive  Stephen 
Davidson  said  he  believed 
market  penetration  and  reve- 
nue could  be  substantially  in- 
creased by  introducing  pro- 
gramme packages  more  In 
line  with  customers’  needs. 

He  refused  to  comment  on 
the  approach  from  NTL,  the 
US  group  with  British  inter- 
ests. Telewest  has  seen  its 
share  price  slump  from  135p 
to  60p  in  the  past  year  and 
City  sources  believe  the  com- 
pany wants  to  improve  the 
group's  financial  position  so 
it  can  negotiate  from  strength 
with  NTL  or  the  Industry 
leader,  Cable  & Wireless. 
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£20  million  loss  on  deriva- 

BARCLAYS  stock  soared  stated  by  the  bank  in  Febru-  tiros  in  a hedging  operation 
by  almost  9 per  cent  yes-  ary.  It  bas  already  returned  in  the  run-up  to  the  Budget 
terday  after  the  bank  £290  million  to  investors.  Conceding  he  had  been 

reported  higher  than  expected  The  chief  executive  also  “worried”  about  BZW  last 
first-half  profits  of  £1.38  billion  reiterated  his  commitment  to  year.  Mr  Taylor  said  the  in- 
and  unrolled  plans  to  buy  BZW,  Its  investment  hanking  vestment  hank  had  failed  to 
back  £700  million  of  its  shares,  arm  which,  along  with  belea-  exploit  a number  of  market 
Shares  in  Barclays,  the  last  gaered  NatWest  Markets,  is  opportunities  in  the  past,  but 
of  the  country's  big  four  rumoured  to  be  up  for  sale,  that  had  now  rhanpoH  He 
banks  to  announce  interim 

figures  this  week,  closed  up  ~ — : 

£2  billion  to  i^market  capi-  NatWest  Markets  to  become 
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Before  a one-off  hit  of  ^eATWEST  Bank  yester-  i million.  The  group  la  to 
£105  million  to  cover  dividend  ISday  confirmed  that  it  scale  back  its  activities  ana 


£2  billion  to  its  market  capl-  NatWest  Markets  to  become 

talisation  and  consolidating  ___  _ _ _ 

its  lead  over  the  newly-floated  311  ©IlipiOy©©  paYuierSllip 

Before  a one-off  hit  of  maATWEST  Bank  yester-  million.  The  group  is  to 
£105  million  to  cover  dividend  ISday  confirmed  that  it  scale  bade  its  activities  and 
tax  changes  in  July's  Budget,  plans  to  turn  its  troubled  transfer  key  Treasury  oper~ 
chief  executive  Martin  Taylor  NatWest  Markets  invest-  ations  back  into  the  clear- 
said  pretax  profits  bad  risen  meat  banking  subsidiary  mg  bank, 
tor  8 per  cent.  UK  banking  led  Into  an  employee  partner-  An  American,  Konrad 
the  way,  improving  30  per  ship,  as  disclosed  by  The  Kruger,  was  moved  last 
cent  year  on  year,  as  operat-  Guardian  on  Wednesday,  week  from  Nat  West’s 
rag  profits  jumped  from  writes  Roger  Cowe.  recent  US  acquisition, 

£788  million  to  £1,024  million.  A spokesman  said  staff  Greenwich  Capital  Mar- 
Dividends  were  lifted  17  per  had  been  told  of  the  plan  to  Kets.  to  run  the  slimmed- 
ce?J  . , , sive  *5eni  *11  shares  In  the  down  investment  bank.  He 

Mr  Taylor  said  Barclays  in-  operation.  Details  have  yet  is  said  to  be  keen  to  build 
tended  to  use  some  of  its  sm>  to  be  worked  out  an  “ownership  culture” 

plus  capital  to  buy  back  £700  NatWest  Markets  was  hit  among  staff  in  an  attempt 
6hares  to*3  by  derivatives  mispricing  to  prevent  wild  risks  which 
year,  £200  mfOion  more  than  which  cost  the  h an*  £77  can  lead  to  huge  losses. 


said  the  division  had  seen  a 
marked  improvement  in  its 
performance,  with  return  on 
capital  rising  from  8 to  12  per 
cent,  though  this  is  still  far 
short  of  its  20  per  cent  target. 

The  Budget  took  a heavy 
toll  on  Barclays,  as  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  tax  dividend  credit 
forced  the  bank  to  -write  off 
£77  mflliop  in  its  leasing  arm 
and  £28  million  in . its  life 
fond.  As  an  additional  conse- 
quence, Barclays  lifted  its 
provisions  for  mfe-sold  per- 
sonal pensions  by  £1Q  million. 

In  the  light  of  the  better- 
than-expected  results.  City 
' analysts  were  quick  to  up- 
grade their  forecasts  for  Bar- 
clays* flill  year  profits,  with 
some  observers  suggesting 
the  hanv  could  notch  up  pre- 
tax returns  of  £2B  billion. 

But  UNiFI,  the  Barclays 
staff  union,  accused  the 
bank's  directors  of  raising 
dividends  for  shareholders 
while  pressing  ahead  with  a 
new  grading  system  that 
would  freeze  pay  for  thou- 
sands of  staff.  “The  directors 
are  rewarded  handsomely  for 
axing  Jobs  and  cutting  staff 
pay  and  pensions  further,”  it 
said.  UNu7  and  fellow-  union 
Bifu  plan  to  start  industrial 
action  this  month. 


Dan  Atkinson 


THE  £1  million  minimum 
limit  on  cases  handed  to 
the  Serious  Fraud  Office 
is  likely  to  be  raised  to  pre- 
vent the  agency  seizing  up. 
The  Sumitomo  copper,  Mor- 
gan Grenfell  and  Wlckes  In- 
vestigation make  It  urgent, 
senior  sources  suggest,  that 
the  limit  be  reviewed. 

The  “floor”  could  return  to 
the  £5  million  in  operation 
until  March  1995.  Booming 
economic  conditions,  and  the 
inevitable  turndown,  are 
likely  to  lead  to  an  increase  in 
big-name  Inquiries,  as  In  the 
early  1990s  when  the  SFO 
headed  inquiries  such  as 
Maxwell,  Bank  of  Credit  and 
Commerce  International, 
Brent  Walker  and  Guinness. 

Set  at  £1  mu  Hon  when  the 
SFO  was  formed  In  1988,  the 
floor  was  progressively  raised 
to  keep  the  workload  steady 
throughout  the  ‘fraud  cycle”. 
But  an  Influential  lobby  In- 
side the  agency  wants  the 
floor  fixed  at  a permanently 
high  level,  even  at  the  risk  of  1 


Investigators  standing  Idle 
during  slow  periods.  This 
lobby  believes  the  SFO  is  to 
danger  of  being  unable  prop- 
erly to  Investigate  cases  as  a 
result  of  working  at  full 
stretch  all  the  time. 

Such  an  approach  would  be 
controversial  when  the  public 
sector  Is  expected  to  display 
private  sector  productivity. 
But  budget  cuts  mean  some 
way  has  to  be  found  to  reduoe 
the  burden. 

The  reduction  to  £i  million 
to  1995  allowed  the  SFO  - by 
fighting  for  people  swindled 
out  of  relatively  small  sums 
— to  rebuild  its  reputation 
after  a series  of  courtoom 
reversals.  This  factor  could 
stay  any  move  to  raise  the 
floor. 

New  director  Rosalind 
Wright  already  wants  pay  to* 
cresses  for  SFO  professionals 
earning  less  than  they  could 
! In  private  practice  and  to 
I beef-up  the  agency's  role  to 
become  a criminal  law  sister 
to  New-RO,  the  all-in-one  reg- 
ulator being  set  up  by  former 
Bank  of  England  deputy  gov- 
ernor Howard  Davies. 
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